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MMO 


PRESENTS THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
BROADCASTS 


FOR THE 21st CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Texaco and your nearby Texaco Dealer take great pride 
in again bringing to the radio audience the complete 
Saturday matinee performances directly from the world- 


famous Metropolitan Opera House in New York City. 


MILTON CROSS describes the action and pageantry 
on stage, and outlines the stories of the operas as they 
unfold. At intermission time, you will enjoy these in- 
formative and entertaining features: 


OPERA NEWS ON THE AIR: Boris Goldovsky, Nor- 
man Dello Joic and other authoritative personalities 
from the music world analyze the opera being broad- 
cast. emphasizing the music and dramatic highlights 
with instrumental and vocal illustrations. 


TEXACO OPERA QUIZ: Edward Downes sits in the 
quizmaster’s chair, facing a panel of music experts who 
attempt to answer questions sent in by the radio audi- 
ence. If you wish to challenge the panel, please send 
your questions to Texaco Opera Quiz, Texaco Inc.. 
135 East 12d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
BIOGRAPHIES IN MUSIC: In operas with a third inter- 
mission, Francis Robinson presents biographical com- 
mentary in which he portrays the lives of Metropolitan 
artists, illustrated by specially-selected recordings. 
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—— TEXACO 


THE TEXACO-METROPOLITAN OPERA 
RADIO NETWORK 


(See radio listing in your local newspaper) 





‘To demonstrate how membership in the RCA VICTOR SOCIETY OF GREAT MUSIC 


can help you build the most satisfying kind of record library 


“The Boston Symphony is one 
of the very greatest instru- 
ments of artistic utterance 
ever developed by any civili- 
zation on earth” 

—John M. Conly, in High Fidelity 


AVAILABLE AS DESIRED IN EITHER STEREO OR REGULAR L.P. 


8 Great Symphonies 
==] on seven 12-inch records 


SYMPHONIES INCLUDED 


BEETHOVEN No. 3 in E flat * Eroica 
MENDELSSOHN No. 4 in A* Italian 

and No. 5 in D * Reformation 
BRAHMS No. 1 in C minor 
and No. 4 in E minor 
FRANCK D minor 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


and No. 6 in B minor * Pathétique 


No. 5 in E minor 





TAYLOR, Composer and commentator, Chairman; 


THE BASIC IDEA: SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 
JACQUES BARZUN, 


HE purposc of this offer is to de monstrate, 
| by your own experience how best to build SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music Director, 
a fire World's Great NBC; JOHN M. CONLY, music editor of The At 


author and music critic; 
record library of the 
lantic; AARON COPLAND, ALFRED 


FRANKENSTEIN, music editor of the San Francisco 


Music. Most music-lovers certainly intend to do composer 


so, but unfortunately almost always they are 


haphazard in carrying out this aspiration. Sys- Chronicle; DOUGLAS MOORE, Composer and Pro- 
fessor of Music, Columbia University; WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN, Composer and 


School of 


tematic collection means not only that they as- 
sure themselves of a record library of which dent of Juilliard 
Music; CARLE{CN SPRAGUE SMITH, 
savinc. The one-year former Chief of Music Division, N. Y. Public 
offer made here is a dramatic demonstration. In Library; G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Professor of 
Music, Harvard 


they can be proud but that they can do so at an 
IMMENSE membership 
the first year it represents a saving of AS MUCH 


AS 33% over the manufacturer's nationally ad- 


Performed by 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conductors 


Charles Munch and Pierre Monteux 


ALL SEVEN RECORDS FOR 94.98 


Nationally advertised price $34.98, Regular L. P.; $41.98, Stereo 


... IN A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER TO NEW MEMBERS WHO 
AGREE TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL RECORDS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


VERY MONTH three or more 12-inch 33% 

R.P.M. rca Victor Red Seal records are 
announced to members. One is singled out as 
the record-of-the-month and, unless the So- 
ciety is otherwise instructed (on a simple form 
always provided), this record is sent to the 
member. If the member does not want the 
work he may specify an alternate, or instruct 
the Society to send him nothing. For every 
record members pay only $4.98—for stereo 
$5.98 
tised price. (A small charge for postage and 
handling is added.) 


the manufacturer's nationally adver- 





vertised price 


After purchasing the six additional records 
called for in this trial membership, members 
who continue can build up their record libraries 
at almost a ONE-THIRD SAVING through the 
Club’s Record-Dividend plan; that is, for every 
two records purchased (from a group of at 
least 100 made available annually by the So- 
ciety) members receive a third rca Victor Red 
Seal record Free. 

A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. 
The Society has a Selection Panel whose sole 
function is to recommend “must-have” works 


for members. Members of the panel are: DEEMS 


January, 1961 


PLEASE BE SURE TO CHECK THE DIVISION 
IN WHICH YOU WISH TO BE ENROLLED 





RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music 
c/o Book-of-t .e-Month Club, Inc 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please register me as a member of The RCA Victor 
Society of Great Music and send me the seven-record 
album of EIGHT GREAT SYMPHONIES PERFORMED 
BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, billing 
me only $4.98 (plus postage and handling). I agree to 
buy six additional RCA VICTOR Red Seal records from 
the Society within twelve months. For each of these 
I will be billed the manufacturer's nationally adver- 
tised price—$4.98 for monaural recordings ($5.98 for 
stereophonic recordings)—plus a small charge for post- 
age, sales tax and handling. I may cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying six discs from the Society 
(in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). If I continue after my sixth purchase, for every 
two records I buy from the Society I will receive a 
third RCA VICTOR Red Seal record free 
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REGULAR L.P. 
(Monaural) C] STEREO 


MR 
mas | 
Miss} 


lease print plainly) 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
NOTE: If vou wish your membershiy ed 
aulhorized KCA VICTOR dealer. pleas« 


DEALER'S NAME... 


ADDRESS 

PLEASE NOTE: Records can be shipper 
residents of the U.S. and its territories. and 
Records for Canadian members are made ir — 
Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario 17 





LA CALLAS! 


LA SCALA! 


LA GIOCONDA! 
ALL IN STEREO 


OW MARIA CALLAS, “undisputed queen of the world’s opera” 

N (Time), has scope to unleash all her dramatic talents. As one 

“would expect, she is magnificent as La Gioconda, a fiery tigress who 

~ sings like an angel. This is the role Callas sang at her debut in Verona 

in 1947. Her American debut on records nearly LO years ago was in the 
same'role. Since then, Callas has become a legend. 


On this new Angel recording from La Scala in Milan, Callas is sup- 
ported by conductor Antonino Votto with thé full La Scala orchestra 
and chorus. Breathtaking! Six sides, with a complete, illustrated Italian- 
English libretto. Angel S-3606-C/L, or 3606-C/L (monophonic ). 


A galaxy of Callas beroines- 
famous performances of complete operas from La Scala 


Puccini Bellini 
La Boheme Norma 3517-C/L 
Madama Butterfly . .’ , | Puritani 


Manon Lescaut ... . 3564-C La Sonnambula... . 3568-5s/L 

Leoncavallo 

I Pagliacci 3527-3s/L 
Mascagni 

Aida isha Cavalleria Rusticana 3509-3s/L 

La Forza del Destino 35+ ‘ Rossini 

A Masked Ball 3557-C/L 055898 

Rigoletto ve oe ae 3537-S8/L Il Turco in Italia . . .3535-5s/L 

Il Trovatore 3554-5s/L 


ANGEL & 


Turandot 


Verdi 


LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. John Wray Young's article “A Commu 
nity-Theatre Quiz” is provocative, but also 
contains a bit of histrionic hogwash. His 
words, “The bright lights and lucre of Broad- 
~vay still attract the best manuscripts,” are 
misleading . . . and need clarification . . . Let- 
ters and inquiries to community and college 
theatres are seldom answered, Scripts sub- 
mitted get lost or buried. (I am still waiting 
for the return of a manuscript of a fellow play- 
wright that I submitted in 1945 to my alma 
mater...) Copies are hard to come by. Typing 
is hard work, especially when it has to be 
done between the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m.! 
Broadway agents almost always read the plays, 
usually air-mail a constructive criticism of the 
work (sometimes even giving a bit of praise!) , 
and always return the script. So please, Mr. 
Young, let it be known that most playwrights 
would just as soon cast their sights on Shreve- 
port as New York—given as much encourage- 
ment 

ARLINE FARO 


Vancouver, Washington 


I! am, primarily, interested in opera and 
ballet, of which your magazine does not carry 
enough current news, Also, I feel that publi- 
cation of complete plays takes up too much 
space in a monthly magazine. We are all busy 
people, and the purpose of a magazine, I think. 
is to let the public know what's going on 
throughout the world of art—and not just the 
theatre. 
OXANA HEMPE! 


New York, Ne “ y ork 


I'm eighty-three, andas the cost of living rises 
I find myself having to do without many 
things. But Theatre Arts gives me so much 
joy I'll live on cottage cheese and applesauce 
in order to revel in it. 
MARY BARNETT GILSON 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


I am asking that you see that the enclosed 
letter to Winifred Ward is forwarded to her 
immediately. I know of no other way of locat- 
ing her quickly, and since the publication of 
her splendid article “Children’s Theatre: Help 
Wanted” in your splendid magazine, I feel I 
must make her acquaintance .. . I have a 
drama studio for people of all ages; however, 
the children’s department is by far the largest 
and most important. I’ve been a subscriber to 
Theatre Arts since its inception, and think 
it’s the best bargain (either for theatre people, 
or simply as a magazine of information and 
entertainment for lovers of the performing 
arts) that we can find anywhere in this ex- 
pensive day and age. 

PATRICIA GAINES 

Columbus, Ohio 
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THEATRE ARTS 


A COMPLETE PLAY IN EBVERY ISSUE 


1545 Broadway, New York 36, N. ¥. January, 1961, Vol. XLV, Wo. 1 


THE COVER: Fileen Farrell, the noted 
American soprano, whose Metropolitan Opera 
debut has been one of the high points of the 
season. Opera, at the Met and throughout 
the entire country, provides the theme of this 


issue. Cover photograph by Murray Laden. 


SPECIAL OPERA SECTION 

10 “Opera in America” by Paul Henry Lang 

12 “Why Critics Can't Win” by Joseph Wechsberg 

17 “The Met: Tea at 4, and 5 New Productions” by Francis Robinson 

20 “The Opera on the Air” 

21 “The Chicago Story” by Roger Dettmer 

22 “*Wozzeck’ and some Golden Girls Out West” by Alfred Frankenstein 
23 “Texas, with Trimmings” by John Rosenfield 


PEATURES 


60 Theatre Arts Gallery (Otto Preminger) by Richard Gehman and Murray Laden 
63 “The Leonardo of Our Theatre” by Kenneth Macgowan 
66 “Master of the Kabuki Craft” 


68 “Wanted: More Stars, Less ‘Method’ ” by Sherman Ewing 


THE PLAY 
25 “The Tenth Man” by Paddy Chavyefsky 


PLAY REVIEWS 


57 Alan Pryce-Jones at the Theatre 


DEPARTMENTS 

2 Letters 

4 Calendar 

6 Theatre USA News 
69 Theatre on Discs 


COMING NEXT MONTH: 
SPECIAL: SPOTLIGHT ON ENGLISH THEATRE 
Feature articles on George Bernard Shaw, Oscar Wilde and a 
review of the London season 
THE RETURN OF GEORGE SPELVIN! 
Our long-missing “mystery man” politely dissects the critics 
COMPLETE PLAY: FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 


Publisher: Peter |. Ryan; Executive Consultant: Edith Bel Geddes; Asso 
ciate Publisher end Advertising Director: Norman J. Zierold; Editor: Bruce 
Bohle; Feature Editor: Leota Diesel; Associate Editor: Ann Fuchs; Art 
Directors: James Ward and Arnold Saks; Circulation Director: Nancy Love; 


Advertising Production: Michal Edwards; Business Manager: Bette A. Miller. 
& 


allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address (send old and 
new addresses for change) 


THEATRE ARTS combined with Stage Magazine is published monthly at 3110 Elm Ave., Balti 
more 11, Md. Printed in USA. Entered as second-class matter at the post office in Baltimore, Md 
Vol. XLV, No. 1, Janvary, 1961 All rights reserved. © 1961 by Theatre Publications, Inc 
Subscription rates: 'S, its possessions, and Canada, 1 year, $7.50: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years, $19.50 
All other countries, 1 year, $12. Remit by money order or draft on a bank in the US payable in US 
funds. Currency sent at subscriber's risk. The editors are not responsible for unsolicited manuscripts 
(Mail all subscription orders—changes of address—correspondence concerning subscriptions—and 
POSTMASTER notices of undeliverable copies to: Theatre Arts, 1545 Broadway, N.Y. 36, N.Y.) 
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OTTO PREMINGER PRESENTS 


HENRY 
FONDA 


“CRITIC'S 
CHOICE 


A NEW COMEDY BY IRA LEVIN 
MILDRED NATWICK vircinia GILMORE 
GEORGANN JOHNSON ano EDDIE HODGES 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED — EVES.: MON. 
THRU THURS.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 
$4.80; Balc. $4.05, $3.60, $2.90; FRI. 
& SAT.: Orch. $7.50; Mezz. $6.90, 
$5.75; Balc. $4.80, $4.05, $3.60; 
WED & SAT. MATS.: Orch. $4.60; Mezz. 
$4.60, $4.05; Balc. $3.60, $3.00, $2.30 


BARRYMORE THEATRE 
47TH ST. , W. OF B'WAY - CIR6-0390 | 


MICHAEL PAMELA 


ALLINSON- CHARLES 


WORLD’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair favy 


RONALD RADD 
MELVILLE COOPER 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30 (Wed. 7:30.) Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Changing Your Address? 


Subscribers are requested to 
report immediately any change 
of address to Theatre Arts, 
1545 Broadway, New York 36, 
New York; as well as to the 
local postmaster. 


THEATRE ARTS calendar 


Broadway 

Although the current season has given no indica- 
tion of rivaling some of the notable ones of recent 
years, it had produced more than a dozen entries 
with signs of staying-power by the time of the 
approach of the new year. They include: 

Advise and Consent, Loring Mandel's adaptation 
of the Allen Drury bock about Washington poli- 
ticking. The picture is neither pretty nor altogether 
plausible, but it has plenty of dramatic punch. Ed 
Begley, Richard Kiley, Henry Jones and Kevin 
McCarthy do excellent work (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.). 
Becket, Jean Anouilh’s rather limp account of the 
saint and Henry II, which is almost redeemed by 
Laurence Olivier's performance in the name role. 
Anthony Quinn is the monarch (Royale, 242 W. 45 
St.) 

Camelot, the Lerner-Loewe musical about Arthur- 
ian doings, with Julie Andrews, Richard Burton 
Roddy McDowall and Robert Goulet ( Majestic, 245 
W. 44 St.) 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, 
an evening of genuine wit built around the two- 
performer team's own sketches ‘John Golden, 252 
W. 45 St.) 

The 49th Cousin, a weak comedy about a tyranni- 
cal father of three girls in Syracuse at the begin- 
ning of the century. Notable only for Menasha 
Skulnik’s winning performance (Ambassador, 215 
W. 49 St.) 

The Hostage, Brendan 
about the IRA, which owes much to the direction 
of Joan Littlewood ‘(Eugene O'Neill, 230 W. 49 
St.). 


Behan'’s disorderly play 


Invitation to a March, Arthur Laurents’ whimsical 
comedy, which strikes a rather unconvincing blow 
at conformism. The able cast includes Celeste 
Holm, Madeleine Sherwood and Eileen Heckart 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.) 

Irma la Dounce, the French musical that has lost 
much of its original charm, but still has a treasure 
in Elizabeth Seal (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St.). 
Little Moon of Alban, James Costigan’s play 
about a British army officer (John Justin) and an 
Irish girl (Julie Harris) during the Irish uprising 
of the 1920s (Longacre, 220 W. 48 St.). 

Period of Adjustment, Tennessee Williams’ rather 
insubstantial but skillfully written comedy about 
the marital difficulties of two couples. With James 
Daly and Barbara Baxley ‘(Helen Hayes, 210 W 
46 St.) 

A Taste of Honey, Shelagh Delaney’s first-rate do- 
mestic play, acted by a fine company headed by 
Joan Plowright (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 St.). 
Tenderloin, an uneven musical comedy in which 
Maurice Evans plays a crusading clergyman with 
woozy results (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.) 
Under the Yum-Yum Tree, a farce by Lawrence 
Roman that goes on at much too great length about 
sex. Gig Young and Sandra Church are in the hard- 
working cast (Henry Miller's, 124 W. 43 St.). 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a musical about the 
remarkable rise of a Missouri farm girl to a place 
in high society, distinguished by Tammy Grimes's 
excellent work in the title role and Meredith Will- 
son's score and lyrics (Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way) 

The Wall, Millard Lampell's honest but curiously 
unmoving dramatization of John Hersey's story of 
the Warsaw ghetto under the Nazis (Billy Rose, 
208 W. 41 St.). 


FOLDOVERS from previous seasons: 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's funny and exciting 
political with Melvyn Frank 
Lovejoy and Lee Tracy (Morosco, 217 W. 45 St.). 
Bye Bye Birdie, an engaging musical. comedy 
about a rock-'n'-roll idol who takes a small town 
by storm. With Dick Van Dyke and Chita Rivera 
(54th St. Theatre, 152 W. 54 St.) 

Fiorello!, the excellent biographical musical in 
which Tom Bosley plays LaGuardia to the life 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.) 


drama, Douglas, 
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Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sun. 8-30; Sun. at 3; $2.90, 3.45, 4.50 
Fri. 8.30, Sat. 7 and 10 P.M. $2.90, 3.90, 4.95 


1 SOME SEATS AVAILABLE TUES., ond THURS. EVENINGS 
' MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


8 Checks to Little Mary Sunshine Hox Office Opens i PM. Daily 


ORPHEUM THEATRE, 126 2nd Ave (8th St) Phone OR 4.4140 


endl | 
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ORDER N 
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“‘A FABULOUS and ENCHANTING PLAY!” 


—Atkinson, TIMES 
SAINT SUBBER & ARTHUR CANTOR present 


PADDY CHAYEFSKY's uit comepy: 


THE TENTH MAN 


Directed by TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: $6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60, 
3.00. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: $7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 
3.60, 3.00. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: $4.80, 4.30, 
3.60, 3.00, 2.50 (Tax Inci.). Encl. self-addressed, 
stamped env. and suggest 3 alternate dates. 


BOOTH THEATRE, 226 W. 45 St., N.Y. 36 
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Gypsy, still another first-rate musical about the 
early, lesser-known years of a celebrity—Miss Lee, 
the strip-teaser—and her indomitable mother 
played by Ethel Merman (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.) 
The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's powerful 
account of the young Helen Keller and her equally 
strong-willed teacher. With Patty Duke and Anne 
Bancroft (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.). 
The Music Man, Meredith Willson’s sure-fire and 
very nostalgic musical set in 1912 Iowa. Bert Parks 
now heads the company (Broadway, 1681 Broad- 
way) 
My Fair Lady, the musical landmark put together 
by Lerner and Loewe, after G.B.S. Now with 
Michael Allinson and Pamela Charlies (Mark Hell- 
inger, 237 W. 51 St 
The Sound of Music, the musica! with a captivat- 
ing Rodgers-Hammerstein score, a rather saccha- 
rine Lindsay-Crouse book and Mary Martin 
(Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St 
Take Me Along, the diverting musical version of 
O'Neill's Ah, Wilderness The leads are now 
William Bendix, Eileen Herlie and Sidney Black- 
mer (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St 
The Tenth Man, Paddy Chayefsky's appealing re- 
working of the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. Donald Harron and Jacob 
Ben-Ami are among the principals (Booth, 222 W 
15 St 
Toys im the Attic, Lillian Hellman’s rewarding 
jut a troubled New Orleans household, 
laureen Stapleton, Irene Worth, Anne Revere 
and Robert Loggia (Hudson, 141 W. 44 St.) 


SCHEDULED to arrive betweer 
January 1 


ir press time and 
Critic's Choice, Ira Levin's comedy about a drama 
critic and his playwright-wife. With Henry Fonda 
Virginia Gilmore and Georgann Johnson (Ethel 
Barrymore, 243 W. 47 St 

Do Re Mi, a musical about the jukebox business, 
based on Garson Kanin’s novel, in which Phil 
Silvers and Nancy Walker are the principal 
comics (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.) 

Love and Libel, Robertson Davies’ comedy, based 
on his 1955 novel about two Canadian families 
Dennis King has the top role (Martin Beck, 302 
W. 45 St 

Send Me No Flowers, a comedy, by Norman Ba- 
rasch and Carroll Moore, about a man's misad- 
ventures with the medical profession. David Wayne 
and Nancy Olson are the 
256 W 

Wildcat, a musical come t t oi 


abou 


leads (Brooks Atkinson 


1 prospecting in 


the Southwest in the early 1900s. Lucille Ball is the 


star (Alvin, 250 W. 52 St 
JANUARY OPENINGS 

The Conquering Hero (Jan. 5 \ musical rework- 
ing of a 1944 Preston Sturges film about a state- 
side Marine who masquerades as a veteran of 
Guadalcanal. Tom Poston has the top role (ANTA, 
245 W. 52 St.) 

Rhinoceros (Jan. 5 Eugéne lIonesco's Parisian 
and London success about a rugged individualist 
who tries to resist society's herdlike instincts 
With Eli Wallach and Zero Mostel 


Show Girl (Jan. 12)—Carol Channing and Jules 
Munshin are in this revue with music, lyrics and 
sketches by Charles Gaynor (Eugene O'Neill, 230 
W. 49 St 

Catstick (Jan. 24)—Jack G. Barefield’s play about 
a Southern politician whose wife is determined to 


have him run for governor of their state. With 
Patricia Jessel and Donald Davis 


Julia, Jake and Uncle Joe ‘Jan. 25)-——-Howard 


“GEORGE SPELVIN” 
RETURNS 
IN 
FEBRUARY! 


January, 1961 


Teichmann’s acaptation of Oriana Atkinson's ac- 
count of her experiences in Russia when her hus- 
band, Brooks Atkinson, was a correspondent there 
after World War II. Claudette Colbert is starred 
Midgie Purvis (Jan. 26)—-Tallulah Bankhead has 
the top role, that of a middle-aged baby sitter, in 
Mary Chase's farce comedy 


Off Broadway 


Beautiful Dreamer, a musical based on the life 
of Stephen Foster. Direction by Ernestine Perrie 
(Madison Avenue Playhouse, 120 Madison Ave.) 
Borak, a play by Robert D. Hock set in Vicksburg 
during the Civil War. Direction by Allen Fletcher 
(Martinique, 32nd St. and Broadway) 

Dance of Death by August Strindberg. Our critic 
had some misgivings about this production, but 
‘the boldness of putting the play on at all is 
finely rewarded’’ (Key Theatre, 4 St. Marks PI.) 
Drums Under the Windows by Sean O’Casey. An- 
other successful adaptation by Paul Shyre (who 
also directed), which relates the playwright’s life 
as a young man (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.) 
Emmanuel, a Nativity play by James Forsyth, 
author of the recent off-Broadway success ‘‘Hél- 
oise’’ (Gate, 162 Second Ave.) 

Epitaph for George Dillion by John Osborne and 
Anthony Creighton, the controversial play that ap- 
peared on Broadway in 1958 (Actor's Playhouse 
100 Seventh Ave. 8.) 

The Fantasticks, an original and delightful musi- 
cal fable, employing a small cast, with score by 
Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom Jones 
and direction by Word Baker 
house, 181 Sullivan St.) 


(Sullivan St. Play- 


Greenwich Village, U.S.A., a revue with sketches 
by Frank Gehrecke, music by Jeanne Bargy and 
lyrics by Miss Bargy, Mr. Gehrecke and Herb 
Corey. Unpretentious but keen-edged (One Sheri- 
dan Square) 

Hedda Gabler, the first offering in a proposed Ibsen 
cycle. Starring Anne Meacham, who has been 


lauded by the critics for her performance in the 


* le 


aes craziest —Zaniest 


FLEDERMAUS 
GALA PERFORMANCE 


the mos 


title role (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St 
Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome 
Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4 St.) 
Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful mu- 
sical spoof of the romantic operettas of the twen- 
ties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music and 
lyrics, and Eileen Brennan scores in the title role 
(Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.) 
Living Theatre (repertory). The best known offer- 
ing of the current schedule is Jack Gelber’s ‘‘The 
Connection a highly controversial work about 
beatnik drug addicts, now in its second year. Al- 
ternating with two plays bearing the over-all title 
of “‘The Theatre of Chance’’: ‘‘The Marrying 
Maiden’’ by Jackson MacLow, and Ezra Pound's 
translation of Sophocles’ ‘‘The Women of Trachis’’ 
and Bertolt Brecht’s ‘‘In the Jungle of Cities’’ 
(Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.) 
The Mousetrap by Agatha Christie, a mystery 
melodrama that opened in London in 1952 and is 
still going strong. Directed by Adrian Hall (Maid- 
man Playhouse, 416 W. 42 St.) 
The Plough and the Stars, a revival of the O’Casey 
play by the Phoenix acting company (Phoenix, 189 
Second Ave.) 
Rosemary and The Alligators, two plays by Molly 
Kazan. The cast is headed by Jo Van Fleet and 
Piper Laurie Direction by Gerald Freedman 
(York, 64 St. and First Ave.) 
The Rates of the Game. American premiére of the 
Luigi Pirandello. Cast includes Joanna 
William Windom (Gramercy Arts, 138 


The Sununer Pygmies, a play by Gerard Marchette. 
Direction by the author (Jan Hus, 371 E. 74 St.) 
The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, now in its sixth year—the longest-run 
offering in New York (Theatre de Lys, 121 Chris- 
topher St.). 
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Sual operatic recording ever made 
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THEATRE USA NEWS 


Opera: Accenting the Novel 

Golden Child, with libretto by Paul Engle, the 
well-known poet, and score by Philip Bezan- 
son, had its television premiére on NBC on 
Dec. 16 with Patricia Neway and Jerome 
Hines in the leading roles. It was sponsored by 
Hallmark, which has been responsible for 
some of the more rewarding TV programs, 
such as the magnificent Macbeth with Maurice 
Evans and Judith Anderson, presented in No- 
vember. Golden Child, which dramatizes the 
story of the Nativity as exemplified by a fami- 
ly in a Western frontier town, was first per- 
formed in July, 1959, at the Fine Arts Festival 
of the University of Iowa where both Mr. 
Engle and Mr. Bezanson are members of the 
faculty, At that time it was called Western 
Child. 

Miss Neway, in addition to performing every 
night and two matinées a week in the Broad- 
way hit The Sound of Music, has headed the 
Neway Opera Theatre for the past five years. 
It is composed of young professional and semi- 
professional singers who have studied the tech 
niques of operatic acting with Miss Neway. 
Last May the group, under the musical direc- 
tion of Otto Guth and Charles Wilson, pre- 
sented three new American works at the Kauf- 
mann Concert Hall of the YM-YWHA: A 
Hand of Bridge by Samuel Barber, with libret- 
to by Gian-Carlo Menotti; Goodbye to the 
Clown by Ezra Laderman, libretto by Ernest 
Kinoy; and The Mother by Stanley Hollings- 
worth, with text based on a story by Hans 
Christian Andersen. This year the group is 
taking a “sabbatical,” and will resume work 
next fall. 

The American Opera Society, now in its 
eighth season, offered the New York premiére 
of Handel’s Hercules in December, with Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf as the principal singer, and 
Nicola Rescigno conducting. In February it 
will present Joan Sutherland in her New York 
debut, in Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda, under 
Rescigno’s baton. 

John Crosby, musical director of the highly 
successful Santa Fe Opera, which performs 
for nine weeks each summer, recently an- 
nounced that he will stage the United States 
premiére of Paul Hindemith’s News of the Day 
(Neues vom Tage) next summer. One of last 
summer's events was the operatic debut of José 
Ferrer (as performer and director) in Pucci 
ni’s Gianni Schicchi. 

The Amato Opera, a group that has been 
performing for about ten years in New York 
under the direction of its founder, Anthony 
Amato, is scheduling the American premiére 
of Verdi’s Aroldo in March. The group gave 
the first production in this country of Verdi's 
King for a Day \ast June. 

In celebration of the centennial of Italy’s 
unification, the Opera Workshop of the Man- 
hattan School of Music (New York) will 
present the premiére of a one-act work, The 
Sisters, by Nicholas Flagello, on Feb. 22-23. 


Last year a similar event took place; in honor 
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of the yearlong commemoration of the centen- 
nial of United States-Japanese diplomatic ex- 
change, the school offered the American pre- 
miére of Yu-Zuru (The Twilight Heron) by 
Ikuma Dan. 


Operatic Pitfalls 


The works referred to in the preceding para- 
graphs are but a part of the operatic reper- 
toires given throughout the country; standard 
works such as The Marriage of Figaro, Don 
Giovanni and Carmen, are more frequently 
performed. But it is an encouraging sign of 
our growth in opera that so many works are 
given. Without them there would be little 
incentive to young or unknown composers and 
librettists to continue their efforts. New works 
also offer the opportunity for experimentation 
in staging and designing. However, there are 
some pitfalls in staging premiéres, particularly 
at universities. 

We asked for some comments from Walther 
R. Volbach, Chairman of Theatre Arts, Texas 
Christian University, who at one time headed 
a committee of the American Educational 
Theatre Association that made a survey of 
campus and town opera productions, He right 
ly applauds the staging of original works, but 
he believes that often too much importance 
is attached to the desire to get a headline and 
a notice in the newspapers, and not enough 
attention is given to the intrinsic values of the 
work itself. Another weakness, he says, “is 
that other institutions rarely pick up a de 
serving opera which had its premiére at anoth 
er university.” He also questions the amount 
of good achieved by selecting operas, like Don 
Giovanni and Otello, whose roles are extreme- 
ly dificult for young singers, and might even 
be ruinous for their voices. He further ob 
serves that “institutions sometimes forget that 
they do not have an orchestra large enough o1 
capable enough to execute a Strauss opera and 


! 


similar signments.” 


Playwriting Contests 


The Wilmington Drama League is sponsor 
ing its fifth national playwriting contest. Full 
length plays running approximately two and 
a half hours are requested for submission be 
fore the deadline, March 1, 1961. The prize 
winning work will be produced by the league, 
and the author will receive $50 for the first 
performance and $25 for each performance 
thereafter, up to a possible total of $150. For 
more information, please write to A. G. Clow- 
ard, Box 3994, Greenville P.O., Wilmington 7, 
Del. 

Inspired by the Civil War Centennial Cele- 
bration for 1961, the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department announces a one-act 
playwriting contest on the theme of the war 
between the states. The three winning plays 
will be produced by the department and the 
one-act play groups of the Washington metro 
politan area. Deadline for manuscripts is Sept. 
1, 1961. For more details, please write to 
Mrs. Maud Howell Smith, Chairman, Play- 
writing Contest, 4000 Cathedral Ave., N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C. 8 
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LIBRETTO BY 
Anne Howard Bailey 
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Cast in order of appearance: 
ANN LOUISA JUDITH RASKIN 
MAC MORGAN 
8. MARJORIE McCLUNG 
SARAH ROSEMARY KUHLMANN 
BRIGHAM YOUNG KENNETH SMITH 
CAPT. JAMES DEE JOHN ALEXANDER 


The NBC Opera Company will also 
bring you Beethoven's “Fidelio,” Feb- 
ruary 5, 3:00-5:00 PM* (a repeat per- 
formance); and Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godunov,” March 26, 3:00-5:00 PM.* 


*E.S.T. Check local listings for time and channel. 
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The Magic of the Opera 
is both the title of a stunning 


* new book and the theme of 


our annual issue devoted to one | 


ot the foremost arts of the 
theatre. On the pages ahead, ' 
some leading critics, and a man - 
from the“dnner sanctum of that 
art, analyze the magic. 
Pictorially, the spell is captured 
on this page, and on pages 
13-16, by Gjon Mili, whose 
photographs (these and still 


more ) are an integral part of. - 


the book. It is subtitled “a 
picture memoir of the 
Metropolitan,” with text by 
Mary Ellis Peltz; published by 


Frederick A. Praeger. 


Opera in America: 


Lack of a native tradition, and a dubious legacy, have put us in 


a precarious position; but there are some very hopeful omens 


Opera is a play in which everything—or at least everything 
essential—is sung. Originally the humanistic cultural ideal 
of patrician dilettantes and princely Maecenases, opera de- 
veloped during the baroque into the national dramatic 
genre of Italy, loved by and accessible to gondolier and 
prince, coachman and cardinal. The West and North Euro- 
pean cavaliers on their grand tours found it irresistible, and 
after Louis XIV established a court opera, every princeling 
who had at least a large country house and four acres 
around it for a domain felt that he must imitate the Sun 
King. By the end of the seventeenth century, from Madrid 
to St. Petersburg, and from Vienna to London, every court 
had its opera, and virtually all of it was composed, staffed, 
conducted, directed and sung by Italians imported for the 
purpose. 

Gradually national genres evolved, except in England, 
either from Italian models or as the result of opposition to 
the Italian models. The variety of these genres is great, 
ranging from the solemn “serious” opera, such as Gluck’s 
Iphigenia, through the sparkling bourgeois opera buffa, 
like Rossini’s Barber of Seville, the unsurpassable musical 
characterizations of Mozart, the sentimental perfumed cre- 
ations of Gounod and Massenet, the ponderously erotic 
music dramas of Wagner, the bombastic grand opera of 
the nineteenth century, Verdi's powerful and profoundly 
human works, Puccini's elegant and melodious realism, 
to the gripping expressionism of Berg’s Wozzeck. 

Throughout its history, opera posed a problem: the re- 
lationship between drama and music, between the words 
of the playwright and the music of the composer. The 
Italians always managed the solution because they realized 
that in this combination, music must retain the upper 
hand; that is, to the Italians and to the Italian-oriented 
composers of other lands, an opera was a play in music, 
not a play with music. But elsewhere the problem created 
crises, and in the English-speaking world the entire ques- 


Mr. Lang is professor of musicology at Columbia Univer- 
sity and music critic of the New York Herald Tribune. 
He is currently represented by a new book, ‘‘A Pictorial 
History of Music,’’ written with Otto L. Bettman. 


by Paul Henry Lang 


tion still remains largely unsolved. The situation is under- 
standable when we realize that England was the home of 
the modern theatre, and a highly developed spoken theatre 
with a rich literature will not take kindly to the lyric stage. 
To the English the whole business made no sense; they 
considered opera the most illogical and unnatural of things. 
While the Italians exhibited a natural instinct for opera, 
the Germans and French, but especially the English, from 
whom we inherited our aesthetic concepts, approached it 
frora a purely intellectual point of view, the consensus of 
opinion being that “Opera is so contrary to nature,” to 
quote an early critic, “that my imagination is shocked by it. 
It is absurd to sing the whole piece from beginning to end, 
as if the persons represented were ridiculously matched, 
in order to treat in music both the most common and the 
most important affairs of our life.” 

Now, all such opinions reflect an approach to opera from 
the corner of the spoken theatre, an approach that leads to 
fatal and basic errors. How true this is is perhaps best 
illustrated by the fact that great and universally beloved 
masterpieces have been composed upon wretched librettos 
without a semblance of literary value. Then what is it that 
makes opera such a spell-binding experience to those who 
do not measure art by its logic, which of course is totally 
immaterial in art anyway? 

Take the ending of Otello, arranged for Verdi by an ex- 
ceptionally gifted man of letters, Arrigo Boito, who was at 
the same time a fine musician. In Shakespeare the tragedy 
ends with a populous scene, the slain lying everywhere— 
the scenic picture is important for the play. In the operatic 
version only the protagonists remain, because the musical 
rendition of human tragedy begins where the words alone 
become powerless. It is a totally different dramatic genre, 
because music draws out the affective content of the words 
and goes far beyond their conceptual meaning. This must 
be realized; otherwise we are not dealing with true opera 
but with more or less literary scenarios to which music has 
been added. 

In the United States opera is in a precarious position. 
Though we have outgrown the Puritan opposition to music 
and the theatre in general, the old English caution toward 
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opera remains, camouflaged in a most curious manner. 
Admittedly, New York’s Metropolitan Opera is one of the 
world’s great opera theatres, rivaling and often exceeding 
the best in Milan or Vienna. But this great institution is like 
a foreign embassy, extraterritorial ground not subject to 
the nation’s cultural laws and customs. A generation or two 
ago, the institution had a foreign manager, foreign stage 
directors and conductors, and singing personnel in which 
the occasional rare American was carefully disguised by a 
foreign-sounding name. In the days of affluence the Met 
had self-sufficient German, Italian and French divisions, 
complete with singers, directors and conductors of those 
respective nationalities, and nary a word of English was 
heard except from the stagehands. 

Then during the wars, when foreign importations were 
difficult, and we could not grant diplomatic immunity to 
German tenors or Italian bassos, we had to fall back on 
American substitutes, who turned out to be quite excellent. 
Today, under Rudolf Bing’s administration, the situation is 
quite different. A couple of years ago I heard in the Met 2 
rousing performance of Die Meistersinger with virtually an 
all-American cast, and you would have to go far afield be- 
fore you could find its equal. Moreover, even if you do go 
all the way to Bayreuth, you are likely to meet some of the 
key me mbers of that cast right on the hallowed stage of 
the Wagner cult. You can also find these American singers 
in La Scala or any other traditional seat of opera where a 
few years ago they would not have dreamed of engaging 
a barbarian from beyond the seas. 

Our singers are still required to sing their roles in the 
original language (which is of course fine for them in 
Cermany or Italy). Our insistence on singing opera in the 
original is part of the camouflage; it helps to retain the 
extraterritorial status, to remove the odium of “poor dra- 
matic literature,” and the public just watches the Red Seal 
records go by, some of which it recognizes with delight, 
while others remain unidentified. If it is a comic opera, all 
the witty banter is lost, the performance often descending 
to slapstick comedy in order to make the comical situations 
understandable. 


But opera is still a play; one must understand what is 
happening, or it is little more than a form of concert. The 
English-speaking nations—that is, those where opera is 
not native and has no traditions—are the only ones where 
this situation prevails. It is of course true that something is 
lost in the translation because the original musical lines 
were fashioned on words other than English, but the loss is 
far greater when the intelligibility of the play is sacrificed. 
Moreover, an able literary man, who also understands 
music thoroughly, can preserve a good deal of the original 
inflections and verbal convolutions without forcing the 
musical line into new directions. During the last decade 
several superb productions were given at the Met 
English. Mozart's Cosi fan tutte was an absolute gem; his 
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Magic Flute, Tchaikovsky's Eugene Onegin, Mussorgsky’s 
Boris Godunov all came to life, and no one was forced to 
guess what was going on. If the trend continues we may 
hope for an operatic culture taking hold in this country, 
which is quite receptive to it. 

In the meantime there are other signs that this is about 
to happen. Although there are other “grand opera” com- 
panies of the old European-court-opera order like the Met, 
they are few, without the Met's resources and staying pow- 
er; their seasons are short, and they are usually staffed by 
members of the Met or the same international celebrities 
that ride the circuit. Some of them can, and do, pay more 
for single appearances than the Met, but then Chicago, 
San Francisco and even Dallas (a “season” of ten days! ) 
have much shorter seasons. But New York’s City Center 
affords an excellent example of what can be done by an 
enterprising company, relying largely on local means and 
talent and on a shoestring budget. Although they do pre- | 
sent some operas that call for the court-opera trappings, 
such as Rosenkavalier, with less than perfect results, the 
main significance of their activity is that they are able to 
remove the exoticism from opera, along with the social 
aura attached to it. They offer opera to all, as in Italy, and 
at prices that do not make it prohibitive. And whenever 
they present a work that does not require massed forces 
and an enormous orchestra, they can hold their own in any 
company. 

In addition, a multitude of university opera workshops 
has sprung up, and though most of them are amateur en- 
terprises using a couple of pianos for the orchestra, some 
do surprisingly good work of professional caliber. So we 
see that there is a palpable movement to make opera, a 
unique and marvelous form of art, part of our intellectual 
and artistic life. However, several conditions remain to be 
studied and remedied. 

In the first place, the stage direction, a vital part of any 
theatrical presentation, is faced with tasks essentially differ- 
ent in opera than in the spoken theatre. The tempo of the 
work, its dynamics, together with other qualities, deter- 
mined by the composer as laid down in the score, are real- 
ized by the conductor. Yet there remains a great deal for 
the stage director to do, for expression and gesture are the- 
atrical elements, as are décor, costumes and lighting. De- 
portment on the stage, the gradation of the musical moods, 
the coming and going of the singers, and especially of the 
chorus, call for high theatrical ingenuity. We are at a 
period when the old flailing of overdimensioned prima 
donnas and bawling tenors is no longer acceptable; the 
public wants presentable singers who can act, and it wants 
original staging and décors. Consequently, reputable stage 
directors are engaged from the “outside”; that is, theatrical 
people are called upon to lend their talents in a medium 
really strange to them. It is a double-edged weapon. One 
might think that any experienced [continued on page 70] 





Why Critics Can’t Win 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


Now that people everywhere have discovered that opera 
can be grand and a famous singer more fun than a film star, 
the postwar renaissance of the musical theatre has rescued 
that long-forgotten man, the music and opera critic, from 
relative obscurity. He’s long been eclipsed by the drama 
critic, film critic, art critic, even the food critic, but he’s 
back in his cozy niche. Opera lovers know all about the 
critic (or think they do )—the man who is always there and 
knows everything, gets a pair of tickets any night and a 
whole box when Callas sings, is greeted reverently by the 
ushers at the opera house, often asked for his autograph by 
awed bystanders, and ceremoniously taken to his seat by 
a prominent member of the management. 

Yes, we critics are powerful men, Gray Eminences, 
Metternichs in B-flat major who pull all the strings. After 
the performance we are often invited by the general man- 
ager to an intimate caviar-and-champagne supper, and 
consulted on policies and programs, complexes and crises, 
casts and chaos. Famous Generalmusikdirektoren ask our 
advice on how to perform the overture of Wozzeck, and 
great producers seek our opinion on where to place the 
large Greek chorus in the last part of Elektra. The most 
delicate problems are discussed openly with us: for in- 
stance, the story behind the story of Il Trovatore. We are 
insiders. It is often remembered that Schumann, Hugo 
Wolf and Debussy wrote music criticism, and you know 
what happened to them. 

Once in a while a promising diva with a promising ring 
in her voice calls us up for supper, the later the better. 
When we are forced to write that the tenor forced his high 
notes, the tenor pays us a visit the following day to thank 
us for our critical perception and moral integrity. Tem- 
peramental sopranos are the nicest of all; they have hu- 
mility. When a fellow critic indicated recently that a cer- 
tain lady had better give up parts in which she had to wear 


Before he donned the mantle of critic, the versatile Mr. 
Wechsberg’s activities ranged from claqueur (at the 
Vienna Staatsoper in the 1920s) to croupier, from concert 
violinist to ship’s musician. His reminiscences have 
brightened leading magazines, and some of the best were 
collected in his book *‘ Looking for a Bluebird.’’ 


tight-fitting pants, the lady called him and said, “You were 
right—I know I can’t go on playing the seventeen-year-old 
Octavian in Rosenkavalier; after all, I could be his young 
mother.” She was truly charming, and so was the critic 
who didn’t tell her that she could be his grandmother. 

We critics make friends wherever we go. Composers 
dedicate their earlier works to us, before they get wise and 
dedicate such output to famous conductors who will be 
under moral obligation to perform it. Our comments are 
quoted widely and with respect. Someday our perceptive, 
prophetic reviews will be published by a fine house whose 
imprint means money, prestige and best-sellerdom. We 
critics can make or break grand opera. 

I could go on like this, but an inner voice—lyric baritone, 
I suppose—tells me that not all of my readers believe in 
fairy tales. The truth is, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
critics are sometimes misunderstood, frequently ignored, 
often disliked, and always quoted out of context. People 
who read us are either prejudiced and dislike us automati- 
cally, or try to understand what we are after and give up in 
confusion; and even our personal friends in the business 
don't always want to understand that no one on earth is 
exempt from taxes, death or criticism. 

I've read that a critic should have wisdom and know!- 
edge, taste and experience, tact and style. That's a little like 
saying that an artist should be broad-minded, generous, 
tolerant, altruistic, patient and humble. Perfection is rare 
on both sides of the orchestra pit. There are times when a 
singer is out of pitch and a critic out of tact. I'm getting a 
little tired of the old argument that most critics cannot sing 
or play a simple scale, so how can they write about the 
intricacies of tonal production or the enigma of breath 
control? A critic isn’t supposed to perform but to criticize, 
which means to differentiate between a good and a bad 
performance. Ignorance is inexcusable, but public ridicule 
will take care of ignorant critics if somebody else doesn't. 
They don’t last. The great critics of the past whose judg- 
ment seems hilariously wrong in retrospect were not ig- 
norant though they were often prejudiced. But prejudice 
works both ways, and sometimes it is just as hard to dislike 
an attractive mezzo as it is to like something employing the 
twelve-tone technique. 

I have no respect for artists who proclaim self-conscious- 
ly that they “never look at the reviews.” The critic is the 
voice of the public. The artist who willfully ignores his 
public shows a deplorable lack of humility without which 
there can be no real art. I've never heard a singer say that 
the critic has the right to state his opinion even if he 
should be wrong. Singers, it seems, are not made that way. 
On the other hand, I will come out and fight for the per- 
former's right to say in print what he thinks of his critics 
and public. It might not be a bad idea. Suppose a cele- 
brated singer would write, “Last night’s performance of 
Don Giovanni was attended by a restless, ignorant audi- 
ence that gave no support to us, and coughed through the 
pianissimos. A couple of jerks came in during “Deh, vieni, 


alla finestra” and ruined my [continued on page 77] 
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Captions for Gjon Mili photographs from 


‘*The Magic of the Opera.’’ pace 9: Gloria 
Davy and Robert Merrill in ‘‘ Aida.’’ Page 13: 
Birgit Nilsson as Isolde, her Met debut role 
PAGE 14: top: Property man Irving Stein 
arranges the masks used in ‘‘ Macbeth.”’ 

BeLow : Jerome Hines in the title role of ** Boris 
Godunov,’ with Charles Kullman (center) 
and Calvin Marsh (right). paGE15: Kurt Baum 
prepares to go on stage as the Drum Major 

in ‘* Wozzeck.’’ pAGE 16: Nell Rankin, 

as Ortrud in ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ 


gratefully acknowledges applaus¢ 
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The Met: Tea at 4, and 5 New Productions 


A Verdi novelty, the return of some old favorites, the debut 


of Eileen Farrell add spice, substance to the current menu 


Wot long after he assumed the most important musical 
administrative job in the world, Rudolf Bing was asked 
what he regarded as his most startling innovation as gener- 
al manager of the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Bing’s reply 
was chiseled, cool and quick. 

“Tea at four o'clock,” he said. “Do have some.” 

The inquiring reporter probably knew before he posed 
his on-the-spot question that Mr. Bing’s most striking con- 
tribution had been, as it continues to be now, his attention 
to staging, to design and direction, to the carrying out of 
his almost obsessive conviction that opera is not only music 
but drama as well. 

This season brings five new productions. The opening 
night Nabucco has come, but is far from gone. Conducted 
by the thirty-year-old Thomas Schippers, this rugged mas- 
terpiece, which meant so much in the life of Verdi and of 
Italy, was having its first hearing at the Metropolitan. The 
Rysanek, Rosalind Elias, Cornell 
MacNeil (in the title role ), Eugenio Fernandi and Cesare 
Siepi. Staged by Giinther Rennert, and designed by Teo 
Otto, it attracted a record box office on opening night. It 
will be the bill at a gala on January 7 celebrating the hun 
dredth anniversary of the unification of Italy, and will be 
done in most of the cities on the itinerary of the Met's forth 
coming annual spring tour. 

The second new production of 1960-61 is Donizetti's 
enchanting L’Elisir d’ Amore, not heard at the Metropoli- 
tan since 1948-49. Elisabeth Soederstroem, Dino Formi 
chini, Frank Guarrera and Fernando Corena head the cast, 
and Fausto Cleva conducts. The staging is by Nathaniel 
Merrill, and the settings and costumes by Robert O’Hearn. 
Todd Bolender is attending to the choreography. L’Elisir 
will serve as well as any as an example of what goes into 
such an operation at the Metropolitan. It has the added 
interest of being the first work by a young American de- 
signer-director team that has been seen in New York. But 
back to the schedule. 


princ ipals were Leonie 


December 6 marked the Metropolitan debut of Eileen 
Farrell. Months before the event, it promised to be a big 
night in Met history. The signs did not fail; the beloved 
American soprano demonstrated on this final proving 
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by Francis Robinson 


ground her incontestable right to a place among opera's 
great. For the occasion Mr. Bing revived Gluck’s Alcestis 
in the English version by John Gutman, which served as 
Kirsten Flagstad’s farewell to the Metropolitan. The pro- 
duction was the first for young Michael Manuel, who came 
to the Metropolitan as a stage direetor from Britain's Royal 
Ballet. Not only was he responsible for the staging but he 
designed scenery and costumes as well. The atmospheric 
choreography was devised by Antony Tudor. 

Early in the new year the Me tropolitan’ s patrons will be 
treated to Flotow’s Martha for the first time since the days 
of Gigli and Alda. This favorite of Caruso requires lustrous 
singing, and this season's quartet will provide it: Victoria 
de los Angeles, Rosalind Elias, Richard Tucker and Giorgio 
Tozzi. The scenery is by Oliver Smith, and the costumes 
by Motley. Nino Verchi is the conductor, and the director 
Carl Ebert. The English text is by Ann Ronell. 

Another work, absent from the Metropolitan boards for 
thirty years, will be the fifth new production, Puccini's 
great posthumous Turandot. Birgit Nilsson will have the 
title role; Anna Moffo and Leontyne Price will share the 
role of Lit. Franco Corelli, a-new Italian import this sea- 
son, will sing the part of Calaf. The lavish scenery and cos- 
tumes are by Cecil Beaton. Yoshio Aoyama, who staged the 
Metropolitan’s beautiful new production of Madama But- 
terfly, is the director. 

In assigning this article the editor asked for discussion as 
to why certain works are selected, and something about the 
problem of new productions today as compared with other 
years. The answers are fairly simple though the carrying- 
out of them may lead straight to Bellevue. First, you must 
have the money to finance new productions. E dward John- 
son used to say, “The Metropolitan has no problems which 
cannot be solved by money.” Once the hard cash is in, or 
reasonably in sight, you consider the worth of the contem- 
plated work itself. What is the intrinsic value of the music 
and the libretto; what did it draw when last performed? 
The latter part of the question is not always a deciding 


Mr. Robinson is an assistant manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera and author of ‘‘Caruso: His Life in Pictures.’’ 





point, and, in fact, box-office records have been repudiat- 
ed, notably in the cases of Don Carlo and Andrea Chénier. 
These works with star-laden casts never fared as well at the 
Metropolitan as they have under the Bing regime. 

Most important is the question, do you have the people 
with which to do the work in question? That answers itself 
when you have a Farrell for Alcestis, a Nilsson for Turan- 
dot—and a Formichini for Nemorino, the country lad in 
L’Elisir d Amore. Nemorino brought Caruso his first fame 
at La Scala. It was also the role he was singing the night he 
began to spit blood on the stage of the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, but it is essentially a lyric part. L’Elisir has not 
been heard at the Metropolitan since Tagliavini and di 
Stefano. 

Once you decide you have the right artists, you cast 
about for a director and designer. For some time Mr. Bing 
had had his eye on Nat Merrill. For almost as long Nat 
Merrill had been working with Robert O’'Hearn. A New 
Englander and a graduate of Dartmouth College, Merrill 
continued his education at Boston University and New 
England Conservatory of Music. He taught in the opera 
departments at Tanglewood and Boston University, and 
won a fellowship for foreign study. There is an old saying in 
the music world, “Them as can, sing; them as can’t, teach.” 
In his chosen field Nat Merrill could, so during the season 
of 1953-54 he was a director of the Hamburg State Opera. 
The next year he moved on to the Hessian State Opera in 
Wiesbaden. Between times he was assistant stage director 
at Glyndebourne. He put in three summers at the Salzburg 
Festival. 

He came to the Metropolitan in 1955 as an assistant, and 
was promoted to stage director in 1957. The next season he 
began his associations with the Washington Opera Society 
and Central City. He and O’Hearn have worked together 
on six productions, three for each organization. In the capi- 
tal they have done Ariadne auf Naxos, Falstaff and Don 
Giovanni. For Central City their credits are Die Fleder- 
maus, Aida and Lucia di Lammermoor. L’Elisir d Amore 
is their seventh collaboration. 


1. Cesare Siepi as Zaccaria in “Nabucco.” 
2. Victoria de los Angeles will be 

one of the principals in the new “Martha.” 
3. Elisabeth Soederstroem is the Adina 

of the new “L’Elisir d Amore.” 

4. Giulietta Simionato will sing Azucena 
in “Il Trovatore” at the Met in February. 
At left in photo: Ettore Bastianini. 

5. Birgit Nilsson will have the title role 

in “Turandot,” another new production, 
which has its premiére next month. 


O’Hearn says he was marked for the theatre from the 
time he made a model of the Globe Theatre for his English 
class. He was fifteen. Still a young man, he has worked as 
an assistant on a dozen Broadway shows including My Fair 
Lady and Kismet. Under his own name he mounted the 
revival of The Relapse in which Cyril Ritchard appeared 
in 1950, Maurice Evans’ production of The Apple Cart 
(1956), and three Shakespeare plays for the New York 
City Center. For four years he was designer for the Brattle 
Theatre in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

As is the case with all good collaborators in the theatre, 
it is difficult to know where one leaves off and the other be- 
gins. Merrill began the interview: 

“The first thing we had to decide was how to divide the 
acts [of L’Elisir d@Amore]. Dr. Dulcamara, the leading 
comic figure, used not to appear until after the first inter- 
mission, so we resolved to do most of the scene shifting in 
front of the audience. In the old productions there was an 
eight-minute wait from tavern to street. Nothing is so cer- 
tain a death to comedy as a long wait. Now we make the 
change in fifteen seconds. We use pivoting units. The 
houses are on casters. 

“Take Dulcamara’s entrance: his carriage and horses 
used to stretch out to twenty-two feet. That’s almost half 
the width of the Met’s proscenium opening. It took a devil 
of a lot of space to get him on, so we bring him in by bal- 
loon.” A character aloft is usually a sure-fire comic effect. 
Remember the promoters hoisted up by the steam shovel 
in High Tor, and more recently the simpleton with his um- 
brella in the Royal Ballet’s La Fille mal gardée. Merrill 
and O’Hearn had a strong ally in Fernando Corena, the 
greatest buffo in opera today. The role of the quack doctor 
is on a level with Nemorino in L’Elisir. 

“The music is very light, frivolous, lyric,” said O’Hearn, 
who had taken over now. “You find it in aspects of Mozart, 
whereas an Italian village is stone and stucco and dirty. 
We even thought of going back to the original Scribe play, 
which took place in nineteenth-century France. It couldn’t 
be taken as a wholly realistic story. The whole thing must 
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be a little stylized, not quite as normal people act.” 
“The ensembles are difficult,” Merrill said. They often 


are in Donizetti. “We have employed platforms which are 


not only interesting, we hope, to the eye, but which allow 
the chorus to keep an eye on the conductor and vice versa. 
Anything he designs,” Merrill said of O'Hearn, “comes 
from the music. He knows what scenery can and can't be. 

“We are a closer collaboration than usual,” Merrill con 
tinued. “The prop list is made between us. Doorways are 
crucial in opera. They must accommodate entrances and 
exits of sometimes massive choruses. So far Bob has never 
given me a doorway the chorus couldn't get through!” An 
added complication with L’Elisir is that there is no exit 
music, no allowance in the orchestra to get the people off. 
Maestro Cleva has not only permitted but recommended 
certain instrumental repeats. 

Director and designer have tried to make characters of 
the chorus: children, old people, a fishwife, a shepherd. 

“LElisir is not a funny, funny piece,” Merrill declared. 
‘The title page designates it as a melodramma, which 
means just opera, while Don Pasquale is labeled dramma 
buffo, and The Barber of Seville, melodramma buffo. 
There is not one scene that is essentially funny, not one 
really comic situation. Most of the comedy has to be ap- 
plied, and there you have to be careful. 

“There was never a square like this,” said Merrill, admir 
ing O'Hearn’s model. “There are no big wall expanses, and 
there will be a lattice frame with grapes. The grape is our 
symbol. Remember the magic elixir turns out to be noth- 
ing more than good Bordeaux. 

“There is a bottle of it on the curtain, the sign of earth, 
love and harvest. When the notary comes in with the mar- 
riage contract he might have a pen with him, but there is 
no time in the music to produce ink even by magic, so we 
have him sign in wine.” 

“We have added a set,” O Hearn noted. “To create great- 
er intimacy and a new dramatic feeling for Nemorino’s aria 
and the love duet, we throw a pattern of leaves on a scrim 
to make a garden scene. We have also shifted the second 
scene in the square to night. You can get any romantic 
feeling you want in the dark.” @ 





The Opera on the Air 


This season the Texaco-Metropolitan Opera network is new 


and improved; the program format, fortunately, is familiar 


F'or millions of Americans from coast to coast, the surest 
(and often the only sign) of the arrival of another opera 
season is the beginning of the Metropolitan Opera radio 
broadcasts. Geographically, these listeners are far removed 
from 39th Street and Broadway, where the broadcasts— 
complete operas and intermission features—originate. Ac- 
tually, since opera lovers are a resourceful lot, by nature 
well-endowed with imagination, they are as close as the 
man seated in the golden horseshoe itself. And this season 
they have special grounds for satisfaction. 

More of them than ever before are within r: inge of the 
Met, 
“live,” for another. 

For both blessings they can thank the new Texaco-Met- 
ropolitan Opera Radio Network, organized by advertising 
executive G. H. Johnston. It came into being last month, 
when the broadcasts returned for the twenty-first season 
under Texaco sponsorship. It includes 110 stations, and 
they reach 95 per cent of the homes in this country 
equipped with radio. This is more than any other network 
can reach, including the conventional ones that are lim 


ited by government regulation in the number of stations 


for one thing. All of them can hear the broadcasts 


Edward Downes (photo left) poses the questions during the ** 
these four, from left: Walter Slezak ; Henry Simon, the publishing exccutive 


Max De Schauensee. 


The quiz 


they may own and operate. Of equal importance, certainly, 
is the fact that each of the 110 carry the broadcasts when 
they occur, each Saturday afternoon. In recent years many 
of the affiliates of the conventional chains had found it 
increasingly burdensome to carry the programs live when 
the network wanted them’ to. Often they recorded them 
for rebroadcast at hours—either very late or ve ry early— 
when even the well-endowed opera lover had difficulty 
enjoying them to the fullest. The answer was Texaco’s 
own network. 

Although the network is new, the program format is fa- 
miliar. Milton Cross still serves as announcer and commen- 
tator. The intermission features, which fill from forty-five 
to seventy-five minutes of each broadcast, continue under 
the capable direction of Geraldine Souvaine: “Opera News 
on the Air,” presided over by such leaders in the field as 
Boris Goldovsky and Norman Dello Joio; 
Quiz,” 
ted by listeners to a panel of experts; and “Biographies in 
Music,” in which the Met’s Francis Robinson re-creates the 
lives of the company’s great artists of the past, with the 
aid of specially selected recordings. & 


“Texaco Opera 
in which Edward Downes poses questions submit- 


Tcxraco Opera Quiz.’’ A recent panel of experts included 


; and music critics Jay S. Ilarrison and 


has been an audience favorite since the first season of Texaco sponsorship in 1940. 





OPERA CROSS-COUNTRY 


The Chicago Story 


Stellar Casts in an Earth-bound Setting 


by Roger Dettmer 


Connoisseurs of the cultural tabloids need not be remind- 
ed at this date that the early life of Chicago's Lyric Opera 
(nee Theatre )—now a strapping youngster of seven sea- 
sons—was blighted by an ugly and very public fight for 
custody waged by its gifted parents. Before the courts 
awarded sole control of the precocious two-year-old to its 
mother and general manager, Carol Fox, in 1956, home life 
had been either bliss or battle, and never serene. It was a 
brilliant, beautiful baby, withal, one that thrived on con- 
tretemps and confusion, on Callas and crisis. 
Under the circumstances—a child loved but coveted by 

has survived in seeming sound health 
to become one of North America’s four leading opera com- 
panies, though radically altered in personality since 1956, 
and not at all the infant prodigy of yore. Its creative 1.Q 
has not kept pace with the years. It always did sing r .di- 
antly at best, and happily continues to. But it has been 
overindulged, within and without, and in the process ac- 
quired expensive tastes along with capricious spending 
habits—tastes so rich, indeed, that none has ever been able 
to raise funds sufficient to cover a rainy day. Oddly, in 


light of th: at, the child almost always looks a little sh bby, 
dressed i 


each parent—Lyric 


n yesteryear 's hand-me-down décors and cos- 
tumes. Once in a while, some fond aunt or uncle will con- 
tribute monies for fresh habiliments, but never enough 
for a basic new wardrobe. 

Little Lyric’s schooling since 1956 has been exclusively 
European under the close, fond supervision of Mother Fox. 
It speaks Italian oftenest and best, only a smattering of 
French and German, a bit of phonetic Russian, no English 
at all. The Chicago public, which supports this upbring- 
ing, has no cause, however, to complain about the caliber 
of several musical tutors imported for Lyric during the 
past five seasons—such figures as Tullio Serafin, 
Solti, Kiril Kondrashin®, Lovro von Matacic® 
Georges Prétre° 


Ge Org 
, Josef Krips, 
, even Antonio Votto® and Gianandrea 
, not to mention the late Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and Artur Rodzinski 

Its nurses and nannies have included, again since 1956, 
Inge Borkh, Gré Brouwenstijn®, Anita Cerquetti® 
Farrell, Christa Ludwig’, Anna Moffo® 
Leontyne Price, Margherita Roberti® 


Gavazzeni® 


, Eileen 
, Birgit Nilsson, 
, Anna Maria Rota® 


The author is theatre and music editor-critic of Chicago’s 
American 
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Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Renata Scotto® 
Giulietta Simionato®, Eleanor Steber, Rita Streich and 
Renata Tebaldi. 


Male attendants in the same half decade have included 
Ettore Bastianini, Carlo Bergonzi, Walter Berry®, the late 
Jussi Bjoerling, Renato Cesari®, Boris Christoff, Fernando 
Corena, Mario Del Monaco, Giuseppe di Stefano, Tito 
Gobbi’, Hans Hotter, Cornell MacNeil, Robert Merrill, 
Nicola Monti, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Paul schéffler, Leo- 
pold Simoneau, Giuseppe Taddei, Richard Tucker, Jon 
Vickers and Eberhard Wiichter® 

In the refinements of deportment, dress and instrumen- 
tal technique, however, Lyric remains comparatively un- 
tutored. A new orchestra is recruited every autumn for 
seven weeks of performances (twenty-nine in 1960), and 
though there are holdovers, inevitably there are major per- 
sonnel changes. Stage direction, with exceptions (but few), 
is routine—and a deeper problem than limited rehearsal 
time. Décors, by and large, are an inheritance, dating back, 
in some cases, to the original Chicago Opera Company of 
1910. 

What the problem has been—and was again last fall— 
and, it appears, will go on being—is the concentration of 
executive and artistic power in a single pair of hands, Miss 
Fox’s, despite the attendance of four assistant managers 
and a so-called musical adviser to the general manager. 
Not since co-parent Lawrence Kelly departed for Dallas, 
there to father a second and remarkably flourishing oper- 
atic offspring, has Lyric disclosed any long-range artistic 
purpose, broader in scope or more daring than the starriest 
possible singing casts in the narrowest imaginable reper- 
tory. 

When one suggests that the musical imagination, ad- 
venture and audacity of 1954-55 were Kelly's contribution, 
it is not with the idea of giving short shrift to Miss Fox, 
whose dynamism as a fund raiser, overseer and focal figure 
speaks eloque ntly for itself. The Dallas seasons have been 
his vindication. It now seems to many in Chicago—includ- 
ing several of Miss Fox’s staunchest supporters in that bat- 
tle for custody—that artistic direction must come from an- 
other quarter than the general manager's office. 


This is not a question of brains or cunning, but one 
of general culture. In choosing a repertoire, it should be 


[°] Made U. S. operatic debut with Chicago Lyric Opera. 





Nancy 


important that one know that Verdi wrote more than seven 
or nine operas; that lots of Puccini and just a single serving 
of Mozart is a bland, and unbalanced, annual diet; that 
there are French operas of quality other (and better) than 
Carmen or Mignon; that Die Walkiire, Tristan and Isolde 
and The Flying Dutchman are only a small portion of 
Wagner's producible output; that just three performances 
of one Strauss opera in five years—in thirty-five weeks of 
seasonal activity—is provinci ial; that Redora and Adriana 
Lecouvreur are shoddy substitutes for novelty, even 
though Renata Tebaldi makes them a condition of her en- 
gagement; that considerable music of excellence has been 
written for the operatic stage since Salome and Jenufa 
and Turandot. 

What will happen unless artistic control is shared, or 
simply usurped, is a hardening of artistic arteries before 
Lyric Opera graduates from grammar school. The 1960 
season, like the four before it, had stellar casts; only Callas 
and Joan Sutherland were needed to make the roster a bril- 
liant one by the highest standards prevailing anywhere in 
the world today. But the repertory—except for two sched- 
uled performances of Fedora—was devoid of novelty, of- 
fering only revivals or continuations of standard, safe fare: 
Aida, The Marriage of Figaro, La Bohéme, Carmen, etc. 

There was not a new production. There was not an ex- 
haustively rehearsed and painstakingly prepared stage 
production. There was not a night of high-level (i.e., Met- 
ropolitan-San Francisco-Vienna-La Scala) orchestral per 
formance. 

Good singing? Yes. 

Great singing? Sometimes. 

Excellent acting? On occasion. 

Authoritative conducting? That depended 
Never. 


In other words, par for the post-1955 course. 


Fine stage direction? 
And so the 
big question continues to be: When is it going to be more, 


because it must be more, or may end up being no more. & 


Boris Christoff sang Philip II cf Spain in the Lyric Opera 
of Chicago production of ‘*‘ Don Carlo.’’ 


The interior of the barracks in the San Francisco Opera’s 
‘Wozzeck.’ 
title role. 


At right foreground: Geraint Evans in the 


‘Wozzeck’ and Some 
Golden Girls Out West 


The San Francisco Opera’s season was distin- 


guished by the debuts of Berg’s modern master- 


work and Anna Moffo, and the triumphant 


return of Puccini a la Belasco 
by Alfred Frankenstein 


Opera and the spoken theatre drew together perfect 
fusion this year in San Francisco and Los Angeles when 
the San Francisco Opera presented Alban Berg's Wozzeck. 
That work—by far the most modern in idiom ever attempt- 
ed by the San Francisco company—is both spoken play 
and sung play, and so, very wisely, it was given in English. 
It was staged like a drama rather than an opera, with sym- 
pathetic, understated direction by Paul Hager, and dark, 
somewhat expressionistic sets by Leni Bauer-E csy—and it 
made a huge hit. Principal pe rformers were Geraint Evans 
as Wozzeck; Marilyn Horne, a lovely new girl from Los 
Angeles, as Marie; Richard Lewis as the Captain; and 
Lorenzo Alvary as the Doctor. Leopold Ludwig conducted 
one of the greatest interpretations of his distinguished 
career. 

Opera and the spoken theatre were kept carefully sepa- 
rated in the other new productions of the season. One of 
these was Bellini’s La Sonnambula, which might have 
been taken seriously in 1852 when it was given for the first 
time in San Francisco (it was the first opera performed on 
the Pacific coast ), but which has to be satirized a little to 
make it palatable for today’s audience. This tale of the 
sleepwalker who enters the wrong man’s bedroom, while 
in that state, and later proves her virginity (or at least her 


Mr. Frankenstein is 
Chronicle. 


music critic of the San Francisco 
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good intentions ) by somnambulating across a shaky bridge 
over a millrace, was staged in almost frivolous style. Dino 
Yannopoulos’ stage direction was full of fun and games, 
and Elemer Nagy’s sets were done in a Disneylike manner. 
What counted most, however, was that Anna Moffo was in- 
troduced to West coast audiences in this piece, and Miss 
Moffo is something both to hear and to behold. Like Miss 
Horne, Mary Costa and Floriana Cavalli, who made her 
American debut late in the season as Aida, Miss Moffo be- 
longs to that new generation of opera stars who are out- 
rageously beautiful, and she sang Sonnambula gorgeously. 

Opera and spoken theatre were also kept apart in Puc- 
cinis La Fanciulla del West (The Girl of the Golden 
West), which, some fourteen years ago, had scored the 
biggest flop in the history of the San Francisco Opera, and 
is the only work in the company’s history whose subse- 
quent performances have been canceled. They gave it in 
English in those days, and the audience suddenly realized, 
to its intense discomfiture, that Puccinian realism isn’t 
really realism at all. Some other values were involved, too: 
“Dick Johnson of Sacramento” is, for Milan, as exotic a 
phrase as “Cio-Cio-San of Nagasaki,” but for California the 
phrase “Dick Johnson of Sacramento,” sung sententiously, 
is just a joke. So La Fanciulla del West was done this year 
in Italian, nobody understood a thing but the music, and 


it was all a great success. Dorothy Kirsten, Tito Gobbi 
and Sandor Konya sang the leading role 
Molinari-Pradelli conducted. 


s, and Francesco 


Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten, last vear’s 
new opera, was repeated, with Leonie Rysanek as the Em- 
press. Miss Rysanek was scheduled for the same role last 
vear, but then became ill. This year she gave us what was 
perhaps the season’s outstanding demonstration of vocal- 
ism in the grand style, but she had strong competition from 
Irene Dalis as the Nurse and Marianne Schech as the 
Dyer’s Wife. 

The rest was all routine, but mostly good. The season 
opened with Tosca, starring Kirsten, Giuseppe Zampieri 
and Tito Gobbi, who had not been on the Coast in man 
years. Other high points were Simon Boccanegra, with 
Gobbi, Lucine Amara and Zampieri; Aida, with Jon Vick- 
ers, Dalis, and Rysanek alternating with Cavelli; Der 
Rosenkavalier, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Frances Bible, 
Sylvia Stahlman and Kurt Bohme; and Lohengrin, with 
Konya and new Norwegian soprano, Ingrid Bjoner. 
Moffo and Costa alternated in a fine revival of La Traviata. 

Two works were not so well performed, at least in San 
Francisco. One was Carmen, with Jean Madeira, Vickers, 
Costa and Mario Zanasi. The other was Cosi fan tutte, with 
Schwarzkopf, Lewis and Frank 
Guarrera. Both casts were first-rate, but the operas had 
not been rehearsed sufficiently. In that respect Los Angeles 
undoubtedly had better luck than San Francisco, for the 
southern California city gets the entire repertoire after it 
has been given several times in the company’s home city 
to the north. @ 


Katherine Hilgenberg, 
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The Fort Worth Opera Association’s ‘‘ La Bohéme.’’ The 
leading roles were sung by Enrico di Giuseppe (Rodolfo) 
and Lee Venora (Mimi). 


Texas, with Trimmings 


The season in the Lone-Star State includes 
activity on four fronts, and appearances by such 
imported luminaries as Joan Sutherland, 


Leyla Gencer and Astrid Varnay 
by John Rosenfield 


Dallas, Houston, 
San Antonio and Fort Worth, are not imitative but seem to 
write history of a significance out of proportion to their 
length. The Dallas Civic Opera, satirically known as the 
Callas Civic Opera for the first three seasons, was forced to 
move from the “C” 


The short festivals of Texas opera, 


to the “D” through Madame’s unavail- 
ability. It seized the hour to introduce to the United States 
the all-purpose art of Joan Sutherland, the British soprano 
who operates in the Callas field, and Leyla Gencer, the 
Turkish Lirico spirito. 

The Houston Grand Opera Association brought back to 
America Lucille Udovick, the Denver soprano of large 
voice and grand manner, who had last been heard in her 
native country as a Broadway chorus girl in Gentlemen 

Prefer Blondes and Allegro. Her massive test, met glori- 
ously, was as Puccini's Princess Turandot. 

In San Antonio in February, a production of Richard 
Strauss’s Elektra will be marked by the return to this coun- 
try of Astrid Varnay—her first in five seasons—after a new 
series of European triumphs. 

In its fifteenth consecutive season, the Fort Worth Opera 


The author is amusements critic of the Dallas Morning 
News. 





Association continues its hardened policy of mixing inter- 
esting young singers with the best of nearby talent for per- 
formances in English. 

The Dallas season began November 4 with sertge 
La Figlia del Reggimento in Italian. Eugenia Ratti, 
twenty-three-year-old lyric-coloratura soprano from ty 
oa, sang Maria and strengthened a local following won 
last year when she replaced Callas in Rossini’s The Barber 
of Seville. She is an extraordinary vocalist and actress. 
Among those who applauded her was a new Dallas resi- 
dent, Lily Pons, who sang in Dallas’ only preceding 
Daughter of the Regiment, when the Metropolitan pre- 
sented it in 1941. The new production was imported from 
the Teatro Massimo, Palermo, for which it was designed 
by Franco Zeffirelli, one of Italy’s foremost modernizers of 
operatic antiques, who also staged it in both Sicily and 
Dallas.-This opera also introduced an important Italian 
lyric tenor, Luigi Alva, who, at twenty-eight, is entering 
the tenore di grazia portals opened for this generation by 
Tito Schipa and Cesare Valletti. Giuseppe Taddei, a splen- 
did comic and owner of a serviceable baritone, was Sul- 
pizio. 

Next came Leyla Gencer’s Cio-Cio-San in Madama But- 
terfly, a portrayal familiar in Europe, visually plausible 
and vocally as ardent as even Puccini might desire. Regina 
Sarfaty was the Suzuki, a role that only partly exploited 
her extraordinary contralto. Gianni Raimondi, notable ten- 
ore robusto, was the Pinkerton. Manuel Ausensi, baritone, 
made an interesting vocal debut as Sharpless. 

Miss Sutherland, a rage now in London and destined in 
1961-62 for the Metropolitan in New York, made her Amer- 
ican debut in Handel’s Alcina, which had been exhumed 
for her abroad. A voice of unusual size and a coloratura 
technique that would rival the late Tetrazzini’s made her 
a prime attraction. There is no doubt that she can sing 
Callas’ music—in which Callas has encouraged her—and 
do it more securely if not with comparable warmth. Phys- 
London- 
trained diva, is no rival of her patron. Blanche Thebom, 
Monica Sinclair, Luigi Alva and Nicola Zaccaria were her 
chief associates in the Handel work. Alcina was made as 


ically and histrionically, the Australian-born, 


dramatically interesting as possible by Zeffirelli, who had 
designed the sets. 

Mozart's Don Giovanni presented Miss Sutherland as 
Jonna Anna, one of her best roles; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
as an intense Donna Elvira, once her voice warmed up; 
and Miss Ratti as a bubbling Zerlina. Eberhard Wachter, 
who also is a newcomer to the Metropolitan Opera this sea- 
son, was vocally adequate and visually persuasive as the 
Don. Taddei did well and cleverly w ith Le porello although 
the music lies low for a baritone. De spite some manner- 
isms, Alva was a vocally effective Don Ottavia, and Zac- 
caria’s noble voice, in the role of the Commendatore, was 
a benison. The staging was fluent under Zeffirelli’s direc- 
tion; again he used his own sets recently executed for Dal- 
las in Milan. 


Hizi Koyke, an adorable Japanese soprano who special- 


ized in Madama Butterfly twenty-five years ago, staged the 
work in Dallas with a slight application of Kabuki formali- 
ties to give it authenticity—and a place in the running with 
the Metropolitan’s gem of a Butterfly heard in the Texas 
city two seasons ago. 

Nicola Rescigno conducted all the performances, em- 
ploying the excellent Dallas Symphony. His tempos were 
more sprightly and propulsive than they had been during 
the period of Callas. 


The Houston Turandot presented, besides Miss Udo- 
vick, Elisabeth Carron, soprano; Richard Tucker, the ten- 
or; and Miklos Bencze, the Hungarian basso of notable 
voice and style, who now teaches at Baylor University in 
Waco. Walter Herbert conducted the score superbly. He 
is also general director of the Houston Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation. Glynn Rose handled the stage action, and the spec- 
tacular sets were those of Peter Wolf of Dallas, designed 
originally for a San Antonio Turandot. 

Houston's season also calls for a Traviata with Jean 
Fenn, Daniele Barioni and Igor Gorin. John Howell will 
stage it in the Zeffirelli settings used in 1958 for the Dallas 
Traviata with Callas. The Tales of Hoffman, in the English 
translation of Ruth and Thomas Martin, will be given in 
March with Tina Garfi, Frances Junger, Pauline Stark, 
John Alexander and Norman Treigle. 

The San Antonio Opera Festival is scheduled for late 
February and early March, and is the only Texas operatic 
endeavor sponsored and financed by a symphony society 
itself. Puccini's Manon Lescaut will have Dorothy Kirsten, 
’aldengo and Charles O'Neill. Strauss’s Elektra 
will feature Miss Varnay, Frances Yeend, Lizabeth Pritch- 
ett (a fine San Antonio mezzo-soprano), Michael Bondon 
and Norman Kelley. Verdi's Rigoletto will have Robert 
Weede in the title part, Roberta Peters, Richard Tucker, 
Nicola Moscona and Belen Amparan. Miss Amparan will 
turn from Maddelena to Amneris for Verdi's Aida, in which 
Leonie Rysanek will tan up for the role of the Ethiopian 
princess. Roberto Turrini will sing Radames, and others in 
the cast include Valdengo.and Moscona. All performances 
will be conducted by Victor Alessandro, in his tenth sea- 
son as musical director of the San Antonio Symphony. Im- 
mediately after the festival the San Antonio forces will tour 
the Rio Grande \ valley, giving concerts in several places 
and operas in Brownsville and McAllen. 


Giuseppe \V 


For Fort Worth’s three productions, Rudolf Kruger is 
the musical director; Glynn Ross of Los Angeles is stage 
director. La Bohéme had Enrico di Giuseppe as Rodolfo, 
Lee Venora as Mimi, Richard Torigi as Marcello. In Janu- 
ary the schedule calls for Verdi's A Masked Ball (Un Ballo 
in Maschera), with Ellen Faull, John Alexander, Joann 

Grillo, Richard Torigi and Olyve Hallmark Abbott. Sam- 
son et Dalila is scheduled for April. 

Regardless of critical disapproval for the all-English 
policy of its company, the Fort Worth Opera Association 
points to its steadily mounting patronage as a cogent 
rebuttal. @ 
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LEFT: 

The Cabalist: Let the girl 
rest, Zitorsky, for she 
struggles with the dybbuk.. 
(Risa Schwartz, Jack 
Gilford, George V oskovee, 
David Vardi, Donald 
Harron, Rudolf Weiss) 
OPPOSITE : 

After the dybbuk-induced 
dance the girl sinks slowly 
to the floor in a faint 
(Act Two, Scene 2) 
David Vardi, Rudolf 
Weiss, Jack Gilford, 
Donald Harron, Risa 


Schwartz) 
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the tenth man 


act one 


‘Interior of the synagogue of the Con- 
gregation Atereth-TiferethY isroel. 
li is a poor congregation, and the 
synagogue is actually a converted 
shop. A raised platform surrounded 
by a railing contains the lectern and 
the Holy Ark. This altar is surrounded 
by rows'of plain wooden folding chairs 
which constitute the seating accom- 
modations for the congregation. On 
the far side of the altar is an old desk 
at which the Rabbi presides when 
teaching Hebrew school. 
A partitioned area downstage right 
is the Rabbi's study, a crowded little 
cubicle containing a battered mahog- 
any desk and chair, an old leather 
armchair, a worn leather couch, and 
piles of black prayer books. On the 
walls are old framed pictures of 
bearded patriarchs in desolate obses- 
sion over their Talmuds and perhaps 
a few familiar scenes from the Old 
Testament. 
Downstage is a metal heating unit. 
There is a second heating unit upstage, 
and a door leading apparently to a 
bathroom. The front door is stage left. 
It is 6:30 am. ona cold winter day. 
At rise, the Cabalist stands in the 
middle of the synagogue, entirely 
wrapped in a thick white linen prayer 
shawl with broad black stripes, 
praying silently from a heavy prayer 
book that rests on the railing of the 
altar. Suddenly he pauses in his in- 
tense devotions, clutches at the railing 
as if to keep himself from falling. We 
have the impression that he is faint, 
near to swooning. He is a small, 
bearded man, in his seventies; his 
face is lean and lined, his eyes 
sunken and hollow. He wears a small 
black skullcap from beneath which 
stick out gray forelocks and sidecurls 
a testament to his orthodoxy. After 
a moment, he regains his strength 
and returns to his prayers. 
Three men hurry into the synagogue 
out of the oppressive cold of the 
street. They are the Sexton, Schlissel 
and Zitorsky. They all wear heavy 
overcoats and gray fedoras. Schlissel 
and Zitorsky are in their early 


seventies. The Sexton is a small, 


nervous, bespectacled man of forty- 
eight. We know he is a sexton because 
he carries a huge ring of keys. The 
men rub their hands for warmth 
and huff and puff and dart quick 
looks at the Cabalist, who is oblivious 
to their entrance. 


Schlissel—T( Muttering] Close the 
door. [Light pours down on the 
synagogue as the Sexton flicks on the 
wall switch. The Sexton scurries 
upstage to fuss with the heater in 
the rear of the synagogue. Schlissel and 
Zitorsky shuffle downstage to a small 
uncovered heater and stand silently— 
indeed a little wearily—for a moment. 
Schlissel sighs| So how goes it with 
a Jew today? 

Zitorsky——How should it go? 
Schlissel——Have a pinch of snuff. 
Zitorsky 
Schlissel——Davis won’t be here this 
morning. I stopped by his house. He 
has a cold. His daughter-in-law told 
me he’s still in. bed. 

Zitorsky——My daughter-in-law, may 
she grow rich and buy a hotel with 

a thousand rooms and be found dead 
in every one of them. 
Schlissel——My daughter-in-law, may 


—No, thank you. 


she invest heavily in General Motors, 
and the whole thing should go 
bankrupt. 

Zitorsky—Sure, go have children. 
Schlissel—The devil take them all. 
The Sexton |Scurrying downstage ; 
to the Cabalist as he passes | 
Hirschman, are you all right? 

| He flutters, a small round ball of 

a man, to the door of the Rabbi's 
office, which he now opens with one 
of the many keys on his chain. ]| 
Schlissel 
today. 
Zitorsky 
Forman? 
Schlissel—His granddaughter today. 
This is the morning. 

Zitorsky- 


Forman won’t be here 


What's the matter with 


-Oh, that’s right. Today is 
the morning. 
Schlissel 


every body. 


-Listen, it’s better for 


Zitorsky —Sure. 

Schlissel— told Forman, I said: 
“Forman, it’s better for every- 
body.” The girl is becoming violent. 


I spoke to her father. He said to me 
they live in terror what she'll do to 
the other children. They came home 
one night, they found her punching 
one of the little children. 
Zitorsky—Well, what can you do? 
Schlissel——What can you do? You 
do what they’re doing. They’re put- 
ting her back in the institution. 
Zitorsky——Of course. There she will 
have the benefit of trained psychi- 
atric personnel. 

Schlissel—The girl is incurable. 
She’s been in and out of mental 
institutions since she was eleven 
years old. I met the psychiatrist there, 
you know, when I was up there to 
visit Forman last week. I discussed 
the whole business with him. A 

fine young fellow. The girl is a 
schizophrenic with violent tendencies. 
| Zitorsky considers this dic gnosis 

a moment, then sighs. | 
Zitorsky——Ah, may my daughter- 
in-law eat acorns and may branches 
sprout from her ears. 
Schlissel——May my daughter-in- 
law live to be a hundred and twenty, 
and may she have to live all her years 
in her daughter-in-law’s house. 

[ The Sexton has been tugging a large 
opened brown cardboard carton 

out of the Rabbi's office, from which 
he now extracts two velvet bags which 
he hands to Schlissel and Zitorsky. 

A fifth old Jew now enters from the 
street, a patrician little man with a 
Vandyke beard and a black homburg. 
His name is Alper. He bursts into 
shrill prayer as he enters.] 

Alper [Chanting |——“As for me in 
abundance of thy loving kindness 
will I come into thy house; I will 
worship toward thy holy temple 

in the fear of thee. How goodly are 
thy tents, O Jacob...” [As pre- 
cipitously as the prayer had begun, 

it now drops into nothing more than 
rapid movement of lips. The Sexton 
acknowledges Alper’s arrival with 

a nod and darts back into the Rabbi's 
office, where he plunks himself behind 
the desk and begins hurriedly to 

dial the phone. Alper’s voice zooms 
abruptly up into a shrill incantation 
again | “... in the truth of thy sal- 


” 


vation. Amen! 





Schlissel—Amen. 
Zitorsky——Amen. 
| Alper joins the other two old men and 
they stand in silent, rueful 
speculation. | 
The Sexton [On phone|—Hello, 
Harris? This is Bleyer the Sexton. 
Come on down today, we need you. 
Forman won't be here. Davis is sick 
We won't have ten men for the morn- 
ing prayers if you don’t come down 

. . Services start in twenty minutes. 
Hurry up ... Wear a sweater under 
your coat... All right... 
[He hangs up, takes a large ledger 
from the desk, and begins nervously 
to examine its pages. | 
Schlissel 
synagogue again last night. Have you 
ever seen such pietistic humbug? 
Alper——Well, he is a very devout man. 
A student of the cabala. The Rabbi 


speaks of him with the greatest rev- 


Hirschman slept over in the 


erence. 
Schlissel 
you this lavish display of orthodoxy 
is a very profitable business. I was 


Devout indeed. I assure 


told confidentially just yesterday that 
his board and food are paid for by two 
foolish old women who consider him 
a saint. 


1l/per——It can’t cost them very much. 


He’s been fasting the last three days. 
Schlissel 


in the synagogue so frequently is 


And the reason he sleeps 


because his landlady does not give 
him heat for his own room in the 
mornings. 
Zitorsky——Ah, go be an old man in 
the winter. 

{1per——I must say, I really don’t 
know what to do with myself on these 
cold days. 

Schlissel—TI'm an atheist. If I had 
something better to do, would I be 
here? 

Zitorsky You know what would 

be a nice way to kill a day? I think 

it would be nice to take a trip up to 
Mount Hope Cemetery and have a 
look at my burial plot. A lovely 
cemetery. Like a golf course, actually. 
By the time one gets there and comes 
back, the whole day has been used 

up. Would you like to come? I'll 

pay both your fares. 


Alper——Why not? I have never been 


to Mount Hope. I have my burial 
plot on Mount Zion Cemetery. 
Zitorsky——Oh, that’s a beautiful 
cemetery. 

Alper—Yes, it is. My wife wanted 
to buy plots in Cedar Lawn because 
her whole family is buried there, but 
I wouldn’t hear of it. 
Zitorsky——Oh, Cedar Lawn. I 
wouldn’t be buried in Cedar Lawn. 
Alper——It’s in such a bad state. The 
headstones tumble one on top of the 
other, and everybody walks on the 
graves. 
Zitorsky 
Cedar Lawn. My wife once said, she 


—They don’t take care in 


should rest in peace, that Cedar 
Lawn was the tenement of cemeteries. 
Alper 
Zitorsky 


~A well-turned phrase. 

She had a way with words, 
God grant her eternal rest. 
Alper—Id like you to come to 
Mount Zion sometimes, see my plot. 
Zitorsky Maybe we could make 
the trip tomorrow. 

Schlissel 


discussing their graves as if they 


Listen to these two idiots, 


were country estates. 
Zitorsky 
Schlissel ? 
Schlissel 
{lper 


Where are you buried, 


Cedar Lawn. 

—Well, listen, there are 
many lovely areas in Cedar Lawn. 
All my wife’s family are buried there. 
Zitorsky 
and have a look at my grave. 
Schlissel——Why not? What else 
have I got to do? 


Come with us, Schlissel, 


[ Alper now slowly goes about the 
business of donning his prayer shawl 
and phylacteries, which he takes 

out of a velvet prayer bag. Among 
Jews, prayer is a highly individual 
matter, and peripatetic to the bargain. 
The actual ritual of laying on the 
phylacteries is a colorful one. 

Alper extracts his left arm from his 
jacket and rebuttons his jacket so 
that his shirt-sleeved left arm hangs 
loose. Then the shirt sleeve is rolled 
up almost to the shoulder, and the 
arm phylactery, a long thin black 
leather thong, is put on by wrapping 
it around the left arm seven times, 
three times around the palm, and three 
times around the middle finger. All 
this is accompanied by rapidly recited 


prayers, as is the laying on of the 
head phylactery. All the while Alper 
walks, bending and twisting at the 
knees, raising his voice occasionally 
in the truly lovely words of incanta- 
tion. In a far upstage corner, the 
Cabalist huddles under his envelop- 
ing white tallith—prayer shawl— 
his back to everyone else, deeply 
involved in his personal meditations. 
The synagogue itself is a shabby 
little place, the walls yellowed and 
cracked, illumined by a fitful over- 
head bulb. There is indeed at this 
moment a sense of agelessness, even 
of primitive barbarism. During this, 
the Sexton has dialed a second 
number. | 
T he Sexton——Hello? Mr. Arnold 
Kessler, please . .. How do you do? 
This is Mr. Bleyer the Sexton at 
the synagogue. Perhaps you recall 
me... Did 1 wake you up? I’m 
terribly sorry. As long as you’re up, 
according to my books, your father 
died one year ago yesterday, on the 
eleventh day in the month of Shvat, 
may his soul fly straight to the 
Heavenly Gates, and how about com- 
ing down with your brother and 
saying a memorial prayer in your 
.. Let me put it 
this way, Mr. Kessler. You know 


father’s name? . 


we can’t have morning prayers with- 
out a quorum of ten men. If you and 
your brother don’t come down we 
won't have a quorum... As a favor 
to me... Kessler, may your children 
be such devoted sons, and bring 
your brother. You are doing a good 
deed. Peace be with you. Hurry up. 
[He hangs up, sits frowning, totaling 
up on his fingers the number of men 
he has, scowls. In the synagogue, 
Alper’s voice rises for a brief 
moment. | 

Alper——“. . . and it shall be to thee 
for a sign upon thy hand, and for 

a memorial between the eyes .. .” 
[The Sexton rises abruptly from 
his chair and bustles out of the 
office to the front door of the 
synagogue. | 

The Sexton [To nobody in par- 
ticular |—Listen, I’m going to have 
to get a tenth Jew off the street some- 


wheres. I'll be right back. Schlissel, 





the tenth man 


will you please fix that bench already, 
you promised me. 

[He exits. Schlissel nods and picks 
up a hammer. For a moment, only 
the singsong murmur of the rapid 
prayers and the upstage tapping 

of Schlissel’s hammer fill the stage. 
The front door to the synagogue 
now opens, and a sixth old Jew peers 
in. He is a frightened little wisp of a 
man, named Forman. He is obviously 
in a state. He darts terrified looks 
all about the synagogue, and then 
abruptly disappears back into the 
street, leaving the synagogue door 
open. Nobody noticed his brief 
appearance. A moment later, he is 
back, this time leading a slim young 
girl of eighteen wearing a topcoat, 
who is also distracted. The old man 
herds her quickly across the syna- 
gogue to the Rabbi's office, pushes 
her in, and closes the door behind 
her. She.stands in the Rabbi's office, 
almost rigid with terror. Forman 
scuttles back to close the front door. 
Schlissel looks up and notices Forman 
and nods to him; he nods back. Like 
his friends, Forman wears a heavy 
winter coat and a worn fedora some 
sizes too small for him. He stands 


and watches the others apprehensively. 


{t last Alper reaches the end of his 
laying on of the phylacteries, his 
voice climbing to a shrill incantation. | 
Alper {To Forman, moving slowly 

as he prays|——“. . . and it shall be 
for a sign upon thy hand, and for 
frontlets between thy eyes; for by 
strength of hand the Lord brought 

us out from Egypt. Amen!” 

Forman | Muttering, his head bob- 
bing nervously |——Amen! 

4lper—I thought you Weren't 
coming today, Forman. 

Forman | His mouth working without 
saying anything. Finally, he 

says |——Alper... 

Alper——You seem agitated. Is 
something wrong? 

Forman {Staring at his friend |—— 
Alper, I have her here. 

Aiper—yYou have who here? 
Forman—I have my granddaughter 
Evelyn here. I have her here in the 
Rabbi's office. 

Alper—What are you talking about? 


Forman— took her out of the house 
while nobody was looking, and I 
brought her here. I am faint. Let 
me sit down. 

[He sinks onto a chair. His friend 
regards him with concern. | 
Alper—Here, David, let me take 
your coat. 

Forman——Alper, I have seen such 
a thing and heard words as will 
place me in my grave before the 
singing of the evening service. 
“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, King of 
the Universe, who hath wrought the 
wonders of the world.” [ Suddenly 
half-starting from his seat | I must 
speak to Hirschman! This is an 
affair for Hirschman who has delved 
into the cabala and the forbidden 
mysteries of numbers. 

Alper——Sit down, Forman, and 
compose yourself. [Forman sinks 
slowly back onto his chair| Why did 
you bring her here? Forman, you 
are my oldest friend from our days 
in the seminary together in Rumni 
in the Province of Poltava, and I 
speak to you harshly as only a 
friend may speak. You are making 
too much out of this whole matter 


of the girl. I know how dear she is to 
you, but the girl is insane, for 
heaven’s sakes! What sort of fool- 
ishness is this then to smuggle her 
out of your son’s home? To what 
purpose? Really, Forman, a gentle 
and pious man like you! Your son 
must be running through the streets 
at this moment shouting his 
daughter’s name. Call him on the 
phone and tell him you are bringing 
her back to him. 

[Forman stares at his friend, his 
pale eyes filled with tears. | 
Forman——Alper... 
Alper—David, my dear friend, make 
peace with this situation. 

Forman [Whispering |—She is 
possessed, Alper. She has a dybbuk 
in her. A demon! It spoke to me. 
[He stares down at the floor at his 
feet, a numb terror settling over his 
face | It spoke to me. I went into my 
granddaughter this morning to 
comfort her, and I said: “How are 
you ?” And she seemed quite normal. 
She has these moments of absolute 


lucidity. [He looks desperately at 
his friend again| She seemed to 
know she was being taken to the 
institution again. Then suddenly she 
fell to the floor in a swoon. I said: 
“Evelyn, what’s the matter?” And 
she looked up at me, and it was no 
longer her face, but a face so 
twisted with rage that my blood froze 
in my body. And a voice came out 
of her that was not her own. “Do 

you know my voice?” And I knew 

it. I knew the voice. God have mercy 
on my soul. I stood there like a 
statue, and my granddaughter lay on 
the floor with her eyes closed, and 
the voice came out of her, but her 
lips never moved. “David Forman, 
son of Abram, this is the soul of 
Hannah Luchinsky, whom you dis- 
honored and weakened in your 
youth, and the Gates of Heaven 

are closed to me.” And my grand- 
daughter began to writhe on the 
floor as if in the most horrible 
agony. and she began to laugh so 
loudly that I was sure my son and 
daughter-in-law in the living room 
could hear. I flung the door open 

in panic, and my son and daughter- 
in-law were sitting there talking, and 
they heard nothing. And I tell you 
shrieks of laughter were coming 
from this girl on the floor. And I 
closed the door and besought God, 
and finally the dybbuk was silent. 
May God strike me down on this spot, 
Alper, if every word I tell you is not true 
[ Alper has slowly sat down on an 
adjacent chair, absolutely enthralled 
by the story. He stares at Forman. | 
Alper—A dybbuk? 

Forman [{Nodding|——A dybbuk. 
Could you believe such a thing? 
Alper——Who did the dybbuk say she 
was? 

Forman—Y ou should remember 
her, Hannah Luchinsky. 
Alper—tThe name is vaguely 
familiar. 

Forman——Y ou remember Luchinsky, 
the sexton of the Rumni seminary, 
with his three daughters? Hannah 
was the handsome one who became 
pregnant, and they threw stones at 
her, called her harlot, and drove 

her out of the city. 





ilper [Recognition slowly coming 
aver him |——Ooohhh. 

Forman—I was the one who debased 
her. 

Alper——Y ou? You were such a nose- 
in-the-books, a gentle and modest 
fellow. Dear me. A dybbuk. Really! 
What an extraordinary thing. 
Schlissel, do you want to hear a 
story? 

Schlissel [Coming over |——What? 
Alper [To Zitorsky, who ambles 
over |——Listen to this. Forman is 
telling a story here that will turn 
your blood into water. 
Schlissel——What happened ? 
Forman—What happened, Schlissel, 
was that I went in to see my grand- 
daughter this morning and discov- 
ered that she was possessed by a 
dybbuk. Now, please, Schlissel, before 
you go into one of your interminable 
disputations on the role of super- 
stition in the capitalist economy, 

let me remind you that I am a 
follower of Maimonides and... 
Schlissel 


about? 


What are you talking 
Forman A dybbuk! A dybbuk! 

I tell you my granddaughter is 
possessed by a dybbuk! Oh, my head 
is just pounding! I do not know 
which way to turn. 

Schlissel——What are you prattling 
about dybbuks? 

Alper [To Schlissel|——The voice 

»f Hannah Luchinsky spoke to him 
through the lips of his granddaughter. 
Zitorsky——Oh, a dybbuk. 
Schlissel——What nonsense is this? 
Alper [To Forman 
Forman [Angrily | 


Are you sure? 
Am I sure? 
Am I a peasant who leaps at every 
black cat? Have I ever shown a 
susceptibility to mysticism? Have 
you not seen me engaging Hirschman 
ver there in violent disputation over 
the fanatic numerology of the cabala? 
Have I not mocked to his very face 
the murky fantasy of the Gilgul 

with wispy souls floating in space? 
Really! Am I sure! Do you take me 
for a fool, a prattler of old wives’ 
tales? Really! I tell you I heard 
that woman’s voice as I hear the 
cold wind outside our doors now, 
and saw my granddaughter writhing 


in the toils of possession as I see the 
phylactery on your brow this 
moment. I was a teacher of biology 
for thirty-nine years at the Yeshiva 
High School. A dedicated follower 
of the great Rambam who scoffed at 
augurs and sorcerers! For heaven's 
sakes! Really! I report to you only 
what I see! [He strides angrily away, 
and then his brief flurry of temper 
subsides as abruptly as it flared | 
My dear Alper, please forgive this 
burst of temper. I am so distressed 
by this whole business that I cannot 
control my wits. I assure you that 

it is as hard for me to believe my 
own senses as it is for you. 
Zitorsky—When I was a boy in 
Lithuania, there was a young boy 
who worked for the butcher who 
was possessed by the dybbuk. 
Schlissel [Scornfully | A dybbuk. 
Sure. Sure. When I was a boy in 
Poland, I also heard stories about 

a man who lived in the next town 
who was possessed by a dybbuk. I 
was eight years old, and, one day 
after school, my friends and I walked 
barefoot the six miles to the next 
town, and we asked everybody, 
“Where is the man with the 
dybbuk?” And nobody knew what 
we were talking about. So I came 
home and told my mother: “Mama, 
there is no man with a dybbuk in the 
next town.” And she gave me such 

a slap across the face that I turned 
around three times. And she said 

to me: “Aha! Only eight years old 
and already an atheist.”” Forman, 
my friend, you talk like my mother, 
who was an ignorant fishwife. I 


am shocked at you. 


Forman——Oh, leave me be. Schlissel. 


I have no patience with your pontifi- 
cating this morning. 

Alper— Don't let him upset you, 
Forman. The man is a Communist. 
Forman He is not a Communist. 
He is just disagreeable. 
Schlissel——My dear fellow, I have 
never believed in God. Should I 
now believe in demons? A dybbuk. 
This I would like to see. 
Forman | Furious!) Then see! 
[He strides to the door of the 
Rabbi's office and wrenches the 


door open. The others gingerly 
follow him to the opened doorway 
and peer in. The Girl—Evelyn— 
stares at them, terrified. In a thunder- 
ous voice, Forman cries out—] 
Dybbuk! I direct you to reveal your- 
self! 

[The Girl stares at the four patently 
startled old men, and then suddenly 
bursts into a bloodcurdling shriek 
of laughter. The four old men in- 
voluntarily take one step back and 
regard this exhibition wide-eyed. | 
Forman—What is your name? 
The Girl—I am Hannah Luchinsky 
Forman—Who are you? 

The Girl—I am the Whore of Kiev, 
the companions of sailors. 

Forman —How come you to be in 
my granddaughter’s body? 

The Girl—I was on a yacht in the sea 
of Odessa, the pleasure of five wealthy 
merchants. And a storm arose, and 
all were lost. And my soul rose from 
the water and flew to the city of Bel- 
gorod where my soul appealed to the 
sages of that city. But since I was de- 
bauched they turned their backs 

on me. 

Forman—And then? 

T he Girl—Then my soul entered the 
body of a cow who became insane 
and was brought to slaughter and I 
flew into the body of this girl as if 
divinely directed. 

Forman—What do you want? 

The Girl—I want the strength of a 
pure soul so that I may acquire that 
experience to ascend to heaven. 
Forman—I plead with you to leave 
the body of this girl. 

The Girl—I have wandered through 
Gilgul many years, and I want peace. 
Why do you plague me? There are 
those among you who have done the 
same as I and will suffer a similar 
fate. There is one among you who 
has lain with whores many times, 
and his wife died of the knowledge. 
Zitorsky [Aghast |——Oh, my God! 
The Girl [Laughing |——Am I to 
answer questions of old men who have 
nothing to do but visit each other’s 
cemeteries ? 

Zitorsky [Terrified ]|——A dybbuk ... 
a dybbuk... 


Forman—FEvelyn ... Evelyn... She 





the tenth man 


iS again in a catatonic state 

[The Girl now sits in the Rabbi's 
chair, sprawling wantonly, ap- 
parently finished with the interview. 
The four old men regard her a little 
numbly. They are all quite pale as 

a result of the experience. After a 
moment, Forman closes the door of 
the Rabbi's office, and the four old 
men shuffle in a silent group down- 
stage, where they stand, each review- 
ing in his own mind the bizarre impli- 
cations of what they have seen. 
Forman sinks into a chair and covers 
his face with his hands. After a long, 
long moment, Zitorsky speaks. | 
Zitorsky——Well, that’s some dybbuk, 
all right. 

Schlissel—tThe girl is as mad as a 
hatter and fancies herself a Ukrainian 
trollop. This is a dybbuk? 

Alper—I found it quite an unnerving 
experience. 

Zitorsky—She caught me dead to 
rights. I'll tell you that. I was the 
one she was talking about there, who 
trumpeted around with women. 
Listen, when I was in the garment 
business, if you didn’t have women 
for the out-of-town buyers, you 
couldn’t sell a dozen dresses. Oh, 

I was quite a gamy fellow when I was 
in business, a madcap really. One 
day, my wife caught me in the shop 
with a model—who knew she would be 
downtown that day? —and from that 
moment on, my wife was a sick 
woman and died three years later, 
cursing my name with her last breath. 
That was some dybbuk, all right. 
How she picked me out! It gave me 
the shivers. 


Alper 


archaic language and her Russian 


—Did you notice her use of 


accent? The whole business had an 
authentic ring to me. 
Schlissel——What nonsense! The 


last time I was up to Forman’s the girl 


confided to me in a whisper that she 
was Susan Hayward. A dybbuk! 
Ever since she was a child Forman 
has been pumping her head full of 
the wretched superstitions of the 
Russian Pale, so she thinks she is a 
dybbuk. The girl is a lunatic and 
should be packed off to an asylum 
immediately. 


[Alper regards Schiissel with a 
disapproving eye; he then takes 
Schlissel’s arm and leads him a few 
steps away for a private chat.] 
Alper—Really, Schlissel, must you 
always be so argumentative? We are 
all here agreed that we have a dybbuk 
in our company, but you always 

seem intent on being at odds with 
everyone around you. Really, look at 
poor Forman, how distraught he is. 
Out of simple courtesy, really, for 

an old friend, can you not affect at 
least a silence on the matter? And, 
after all, what else have you got to do 
today? Ride two and a half hours to 
look at Zitorsky’s tombstone? When 
you stop and think of it, this dybbuk 
is quite an exciting affair. Really, 
nothing like this has happened since 
Kornblum and Milsky had that fist 
fight over who would have the seat by 
the East Wall during the High 
Holidays. 

Zitorsky [Ambling over|——That’s 
some dybbuk, all right. 

Schlissel [Frowning |——All right, so 
what'll we do with this dybbuk now 
that we got it? 

Alper—It seems to me, there is 
some kind of ritual, an exorcism of 
sorts. 
Zitorsky 
Rabbi. 
Schlissel——A young fellow like that. 
What does he know of dybbuks? A 
dybbuk must be exorcised from the 


-~Maybe we should tell the 


body by a rabbi of some standing. 
You can’t just call in some smooth- 
shaven young fellow fresh from the 
seminary for such a formidable matter 
as a dybbuk. This rabbi has only 
been here two months. He hardly 
knows our names. 

Alper——He’s right. You have to get 

a big rabbi for such a business. 
Schlissel——What has to be done is 
we must get in touch with the Kor- 
potchniker Rabbi of Williamsburg, 
who has inherited the mantle of the 
Great Korpotchniker of Lwéw, whose 
fame extends to all the corners of the 
world. 
Zitorsky 
Alper—-I was about to suggest the 
Bobolovitcher Rabbi of Crown 
Heights. 


—Oh, a sage among sages. 


Schlissel——Where do you come to 
compare the Bobolovitcher Rabbi 
with the Korpotchniker? 

Alper—I once attended an after- 
noon service conducted by the Bobo- 
lovitcher, and it was an exalting ex- 
perience. A man truly in the great 
tradition of Chassidic rabbis. 
Zitorsky——A sage among sages, 

may his name be blessed for ever and 
ever. 

Schlissel——It shows how much you 
know. The Bobolovitcher Rabbi is a 
disciple of the Korpotchniker and sat 
at the Korpotchniker’s feet until a 
matter of only a few years ago. 
Alper—Listen, I’m not going to 
argue with you. Either one is fine for 
me. 

Schlissel——The Korpotchniker is the 
number one Chassidic rabbi in the 
world. If you're going to invelve your- 
self at all, why not go straight to the 
top? 

Alper——All right, so let it be the 
Korpotchniker. 

Zitorsky 
anower Rabbi of Brownsville is a man 
of great repute. 

Schlissel——The Lubanower! Really! 
He’s a young man, for heaven’s sakes! 
Alper—Zitorsky, let it be decided 
then that it will be the Korpotchniker. 
Zitorsky——I only made a suggestion. 
Schlissel——The question is how does 
one get to the Korpotchniker? One 
does not drop into his home as if it 
were a public library. One has to solicit 
his secretary and petition for an audi- 


—For that matter, the Lub- 


ence. It may take weeks. 

Alper—lI do think, Schlissel, we shall 
have to get a more accessible rabbi 
than that. Ah, here is Hirschman, who 
I am sure can give us excellent counsel 
in this matter. 

[The Cabalist has indeed finished his 
prayers, and is shuffling downstage, 

a small, frightened man. Forman leaps 
from his chair.]| 
Forman—Hirschman! 

[Everyone crowds around the Cab- 
alist. | 

Zitorsky——Oh, boy, Hirschman, have 
we got something to tell you! 
Alper—Zitorsky, please. Hirschman, 
you are a man versed in the cabala, a 
man who prays with all the seventy- 





two names of the Most Ancient of the 
Ancient Ones. 

Forman [Blurting out |}——Hirschman, 
my granddaughter is possessed by a 
dybbuk! 

The Cabalist {Starting back in terror] 
——A dybbuk! 

Alper 
announce such a thing as baldly as 
that. 

The Cabalist 
Forman 


Forman, please, one does not 


—Are you sure? 
Hirschman, as a rule, I am 
not given to whimsy. 

The Cabalist——Was it the soul of a 
woman wronged in her youth? 
Forman—Yes. 
The Cabalist 
night. I awoke for my midnight devo- 


I heard her cry out last 


tions, and as I prayed I heard the 
whimpering of a woman’s soul. 

[A strange expression of wonder set- 
tles over his face| 1 have fasted three 
days and three nights, and I dismissed 
the sound of this dybbuk as a fantasy 
of my weakened state. For only those 
to whom the Ancient One has raised 
his veil can hear the traffic of dybbuks. 
Is this a sign from God that my pen- 
itence is over? I have prayed for such 
a sign. I have felt strange things these 
past days. Sudden, bursting illumina- 
tions have bleached mine eyes, and 

I have heard the sounds of dead su- 
pernatural things. 

| He lifts his worn little face, his eyes 
wide with wonder. The others are put 
a little ill-at-ease by this effusive out- 
burst. Forman, indeed, is quite over- 
whelmed. | 

Alpes Actually, Hirschman, all we 
want to know is if you knew the tele- 
phone number of the Korpotchniker 
Rabbi. 

|The Cabalist with some effort brings 
himself back to the moment at hand.} 
The Cabalist 
call him for you. 

[He moves slowly off, still obsessed 


He is my cousin. I will 


with some private wonder of his own, 
to the phone on the outside wall of 
the Rabbi's office. | 

Alper [Quite awed |——Your cousin? 
You are the Korpotchniker’s cousin, 
Hirschman? 

Zitorsky {Hurrying after the Caba- 
list]|——You'll need a dime, Hirsch- 
man. 


[He gives the Cabalist the ten-cent 
piece. | 

Alper—-Schlissel, the Korpotchniker’s 
cousin, did you hear? Apparently, he’s 
not such a humbug. 

Schlissel——I tell you, he gives me the 
creeps, that Hirschman. 

[The Cabalist has dialed a number on 
the wall phone. Forman stands at his 
elbow, hunched with anxiety. ] 

The Cabalist [To Forman, gently |—— 
Where is she, the dybbuk? 
Forman—-In the Rabbi’s office. 

The Cabalist 
the Korpotchniker. He is a Righteous 
Cne among the Righteous Ones. We 


-You are wise to go to 


were quite close as children until I 
abandoned the rabbinate. [On the 
phone, in soft, gentle tones] Hello? 
Is this Chaim son of Yosif . . . This is 
Israel son of Isaac . ... And peace be 
unto you ... There is a man here of my 
congregation who feels his grand- 
daughter is possessed by a dybbuk 
and would seek counsel from my cousin 
..- He will bless you for your cour- 
tesy. Peace be unto you, Chaim son of 
Yosif. [He hangs the receiver back in 
its cradle and turns to Forman] Give 
me a paper and pencil. [The others, 
who have crowded around to hear the 
phone call, all seek in their pockets for 
a paper and pencil and manage to pro- 
duce an old envelope and a stub of a 
pencil between them] That was the 
Korpotchniker’s secretary, and you 
are to go to his home as quickly as you 
can. I will write the address down for 
you. It is in Williamsburg in Brooklyn. 
And you will be received directly after 
the morning services. 

[He gives Forman the address, sweeps 
his prayer shawl on and retires up- 
stage again for continued devotions.]} 
Forman—Thank you, Hirschman. 
The eye of the Lord will be epen to you 
in the time of your need. 
Zitorsky——Oh, Williamsburg. That’s 
quite a ride from here. 
Schlissel——What are you talking 
about? Forman, you take the Long 
Island Railroad to Atlantic Avenue 
Station, where you go downstairs, and 
you catch the Brooklyn subway. 
Alper——Maybhe, I should go along 
with you, David, because a simple fel- 


low like you will certainly get lost in 
the Atlantic Avenue Station, which is 
an immense conflux of subways. 
Schlissel——What you do, Forman, is 
you take the Long Island Railroad to 
the Atlantic Avenue Station, where 
you take the Double G train on the 
lower level ... 

Alper——Not the Double G train. 
SchlisseL——What’s wrong with the 
Double G? 

Alper—One takes the Brighton train. 
The Double G train will take him to 
Smith Street, which is a good eight 
block’s walk. 

Schlissel—tThe Brighton train will 
take him to Coney Island. 

Alper——F orman, listen to what I tell 
you. I will write down the instructions 
for you because an innocent fellow 
like you, if they didn’t point you in the 
right direction, you couldn’t even find 
the synagogue in the morning. Where’s 
my pencil? 

[He has taken the paper and pencil 
from Forman’s numb fingers and is 
writing down the traveling instruc- 
tions. | 

Forman [{ Staring off at the wall of 

the Rabbi's office|——What shall I do 
with the girl? I can’t leave her here. 
Alper—Don’t worry about the girl. 
She knows me. I’m like a second grand- 
father to her. 

Forman—I don’t like to leave her. 
Did I do right, Alper? Did I do right. 


kidnaping her this morning and bring- 
ing her here? Because the psychia- 


trist said we must prepare ourselves 
that she would probably spend the 
rest of her life in mental institutions. 
The irrevocability of it! The rest of 
her life! I was in tears almost the 
whole night .ainking about it. Per- 
haps this produced a desperate sus- 
ceptibility in me so that I clutch even 
at dybbuks rather than believe she is 
irretrievably insane. Now, in the sober 
chill of afterthought, it all seems so 
unreal and impetuous. And here I am 
bucketing off to some forbidding rabbi 
to listen to mystical incantations. 
Alper—tThe Korpotchniker is not a 
rogue, Forman. He is not going to sell 
you patent medicine. He will advise 
you quite sensibly, I am sure. 





Forman | Buttoning his coat]|——Yes, 
yes, I shall go see him. You shall have 
to hide her till I come back. My son 
has probably called the police by now, 
and sooner or later they will come here 
looking for her. 

Alper—Don’t worry about it. I won't 
leave her side for a moment. 
.Forman—I better tell her I’m going. 
She'll be frightened if she looks for 
me, and I’m not here. 

{He hurries quickly to the Rabbi's 
office, where he stands a moment, re- 
garding the Girl with mingled fear 
and tenderness. The Girl has sunk in- 
to the blank detachment of schizo- 
phrenia and stares unseeingly at the 
floor.] 

Schlissel—-So the girl is a fugitive 
from the police. The situation is be- 
ginning to take on charm. 
Alper—tLook at Schlissel. The re- 
tired revolutionary. As long as it’s 
against the law, he believes in 
dybbuks. 

Schlissel——I believe in anything that 
involves a conspiracy. 

[At this point, the front door bursts 
open, and the Sexton returns with the 
announcement— | 

The Sexton—T've got a tenth Jew! 
Zitorsky—Sexton, have we got some- 
thing to tell you! 

Schlissel [Shushing him abruptly |—— 
Sha! Idiot! Must you tell everyone? 
The Sexton (He leans back through 
the open door to the street and says to 
someone out there | 

Come in, come in , . . [A fine-looking, 
if troubled, young fellow in his middle 
thirties enters; he is dressed in ex- 
pensive clothes, albeit a little shabby 
at the moment, as if he had been on a 
bender for the last couple of days. His 
name is Arthur Landau. He stands ill- 
at-ease and scowling, disturbed in as- 
pect. His burberry topcoat hangs 
limply on him. The Sexton has scooted 
to an open carton, from which he 
takes out a black paper skullcap, nerv- 
ously talking as he does} Harris 
didn’t come in yet? 

Schlissel—No. 

The Sexton—tThe two Kessler boys, 
I called them on the phone, they didn’t 
show up yet? [He thrusts the skull- 


cap into Arthur’s hand] Here’s a'’ 
skullcap, put it on.[ Arthur takes the 
skullcap absently, but makes no move 
to put it on. He is preoccupied with 
deep and dark thoughts. The Sexton 
heads for the front door] The Rabbi's 
not here yet? 

Schlissel—He'll be here in a couple 
of minutes. 

The Sexton—lt’s only seven minutes 
to the services. Listen, I’m going to 
the Kesslers’. I'll have to pull them out 
of their beds, I can see that. I'll be 
right back.[To Arthur] You'll find 
some phylacteries in the carton there. 
Alper, give the man a prayer book. 
Sure, go find ten Jews on a winter 
morning. 

[He exits, closing the front door.] 
Forman [As he comes out of the 

office |——All right, I’m going. She 
didn’t eat anything this morning, so 
see she gets some coffee at least. Let's 
see. I take the Long Island Railroad 
to Atlantic Avenue Station. Listen, it 
has been a number of years since I 
have been on the subways. Well, wish 
me luck. Have I got money for carfare? 
Yes, yes. Well... 
friends, peace be with you. 
Alper—And with you, Forman. 
Zitorsky—Amen. 


well ... my dear 


Forman [Opening the door |——Oh, it’s 
cold out there. 

[He exits, closing the door.] 
Alper—He'll get lost. I'm sure of it. 
Zitorsky——Oh, have you ever seen 
such excitement? My heart is fairly 
pounding. 

Alper—COh, it’s just starting. Now 
comes the exorcism. That should be 
something to see. 

Zitorsky——Oh, boy. 

Schlissel——Oh, I don’t know. You've 
seen one exorcism, you've seen them 
all. 
Zitorsky- " 
Schlissel——Sure. When I was a boy in 
Poland, we had more dybbuks than 
we had pennies. We had a fellow there 
in my village, a mule driver, a burly 
chap who reeked from dung and was 
drunk from morning till night. One 
day, he lost his wits completely, and 
it was immediately attributed to a dyb- 
buk. I was a boy of ten, perhaps elev- 


You saw one, Schlissel? 


en, and I watched the whole proceed- 
ings through a hole in the roof of the 
synagogue. A miracle-working rabbi 
who was passing through our district 
was invited to exorcise the dybbuk. He 
drew several circles on the ground and 
stood in the center surrounded by four 
elders of the community, all dressed 
in white linen and trembling with 
terror. The Miracle-Worker bellowed 
out a series of incantations, and the 
poor mule driver, who was beside him- 
self with fear, screamed and .. . hello 
Harris .. . [This last is addressed to 
a very, very old man named Harris, 
who is making his halting way into 
the synagogue at this moment. He 
barely nods to the others, having all 
he can do to get into the synagogue 
and close the door. Schlissel contin- 
ues his blithe story] ... and fell to the 
floor. It was a marvelous vaudeville, 
really. I was so petrified that I fell off 
the roof and almost broke a leg. The 
Miracle-Worker wandered off to work 
other miracles and the mule driver 
sold his mule and went to America 
where I assume, because he was a 
habitual drunkard and an insensitive 
boor, he achieved considerable suc- 
cess. Our little village had a brief 
month of notoriety, and we were all 
quite proud of ourselves. 

Alper—Oh, it sounds like a marvel- 
ous ceremony. 

Schlissel——Of course, they don’t ex- 
orcise dybbuks like they used to. Now- 
adays, the rabbi hangs a small amulet 
around your neck, intones, “Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord,” and that’s an 
exorcism. 

Alper—Oh, I hope not. 
Schlissel—Really, religion has be- 
come so pallid recently, it is hardly 
worth while being an atheist. 
Zitorsky—I don’t even know if I'll 
come to see this exorcism. I’m already 
shivering just hearing about it. 
Alper—Well, you know, we are deal. 
ing with the occult here, and it is 
quite frightening. Hello there, 
Harris, how are you? [By now, the 
octogenarian has removed his over- 
coat, under which he wears several 
layers of sweaters, one of which turns 
out to be one of his grandson’s foot- 





ball jerseys, a striped red garment 
with the number 63 on it. For the rest 
of the act, he goes about the business 
of putting on his phylacteries. Alper 
claps his hands| Well, let me find out 
if we can help this young Jew here. 
[He moves toward Arthur Landau, 
smiling | Can I give you a set of phy- 
lacteries ? 

Arthur | Scowling—a man who has 
had a very bad night before|——I’m 
afraid I wouldn't have the first idea 
what to do with them. 

Alper 
one of these velvet bags here. 
Arthur——No, thank you. 

Alper [Offering a small black prayer 


You'll find a prayer shawl in 


book |——Well, here’s a prayer book 
anyway. 


Arthur 


here is a litthke man stopped me on the 


Look, the only reason I'm 


street, asked me if I was Jewish, and 
gave me the impression he would kill 
himself if I didn’t come in and com- 
plete your quorum. I was told all I 
had to do was stand around for a few 
minutes wearing a hat. I can’t read 
Hebrew and I have nothing I want to 
pray about, so there’s no sense giving 
me that book. All I want to know is 
how long is this going to take, because 
I don’t feel very well, and I have a 
number of things to do. 

Alper 


be out of here in fifteen or twenty 


My dear young fellow, you'll 


minutes. 
Arthur 
[He ahsently puts the black paper 


—Thank you. 


skullcap on his head and sits down, 
scowling, on one of the wooden chairs. 
ilper regards him for a moment ; then 
turns and goes back to his two 
colleagues. | 

Alper 'To Schlissel and Zitorsky |—— 
To such a state has modern Jewry 
fallen. He doesn’t know what phylac- 
teries are. He doesn’t want a shawl. 
He can’t read Hebrew. 

Zitorsky—I wonder if he’s still cir- 
cumcised. 

[Arthur abruptly stands. ] 
Arthur—I‘d like to make a telephone 
call. [Nobody hears him. He repeats 
louder | I said, I'd like to make a tele- 
phone call. 


Alper [Indicating the wall phone |—— 


Right on the wall there. 


Arthur—tThis is a rather personal call. 


Alper—tThere’s a phone in the 
Rabbi's office there. 

[Arthur crosses to the Rabbi's office. | 
Schlissel——Well, look about you, 
really. Here you have the decline of 
Orthodox Judaism graphically before 
your eyes. This is a synagogue? A con- 
verted grocery store, flanked on one 
side by a dry cleaner and on the other 
by a shoemaker. Really, if it wasn't 
for the Holy Ark there, this place 
would look like the local headquarters 
of the American Labor Party. In Po- 
land, where we were all one step from 
starvation, we had a synagogue whose 
shadow had more dignity than this 
place. 
Alper 
Zitorsky 


It’s a shame and a disgrace. 
A shame and a disgrace. 

[In the Rabbi's office Arthur is re- 

garding the Girl with a sour eye. | 

Arthur 

a rather personal call. 

[The Girl stares down at the floor, 


Excuse me. I'd like to make 


unhearing, unmoving, off in a phan- 
tasmic world of her own distorted crea- 
tion. Arthur sits down at the Rabbi's 
desk, turns his shoulder to the Girl, 
and begins to dial a number. | 
Schlissel——Where are all the Orth- 
odox Jews? They have apostated to 
the Reform Jewish temples, where 
they sit around like Episcopalians, 
listening to organ music. 
Alper—Your use of the word “apos- 
tasy” in referring to Reform Jews 
interests me, Schlissel. Is it not writ- 
ten in Sifre on Deuteronomy, “Even 
if they are foolish, even if they trans- 
gress, even if they are full of blem- 
ishes, they are still called sons”? So, 
after all, is it so terrible to be a Re- 
form Jew? Is this not an interesting 
issue for disputation? Oh, my God! 
[He wheels and starts back for the 
Rabbi's office. The same thought has 
been entering the other two old fellows’ 
minds, as has been indicated by a 
growing frown of consternation on 
each of their faces. They follow Alper 
to the Rabbi's office, where he opens 
the door quickly and stares in at 
Arthur Landau. The latter is still 
seated at the Rabbi's desk, waiting for 


an answer to his phone call; and the 
Girl is still in her immobilized state. 
Arthur casts such a baleful eye at this 
interruption that the three old men back 
out of the office and close the door. 
They remain nervously outside the 
door of the office. At last, someone 
responds to Arthur’s phone call.] 
Arthur [On the phone, shading his 
face, and keeping his voice down|—— 
Hello, Doctor, did I wake you up? 
This is Arthur Landau... Yes, I know. 
Do you think you can find an hour for 
. Oh, I could be 


in your office in about an hour or so. 


me this morning? .. 


I'm out in Mineola. My ex-wife lives 
out here with her parents, you know 
And I’ve been blind drunk for—I 
just figured it out—three days now. 
And I just found myself out here at 
two o'clock in the morning banging on 
their front door, screaming... [The 
Girl’s presence bothers him. He leans 
across the desk to her and says—] 
Look, this is a very personal call, and 
I would really appreciate your letting 
me have the use of this office for just a 
few minutes. 

[The Girl looks up at him blankly.) 
The Girl [Hollowly|——I am the 
Whore of Kiev, the companion of 
sailors. 

[The bizarreness of this stops Arthur. 
He considers it for a moment, and then 
goes back to the phone. | 

Arthur [On the phone |——No, I'm stil] 
here. I’m all right. At least, I’m still 
alive. [He hides his face in the palm 
of one hand and rubs his brow nerv- 
ously| I've got to see you, Doc. Don’t 


hang up on me, please. If my analyst 
hangs up on me, that'll be the end. 
Just let me talk a couple of minutes 


... 1m in some damned synagogue. 

I was on my way to the subway. Oh, 
my God, I’ve got to call my office. i was 
supposed to be in court twice yester- 
day. I hope somebody had the brains to 
apply for an adjournment. So it’s 
funny, you know. I’m in this damned 
synagogue. I'll be down in about an 
h« ar, Doctor ... Okay. Okay... I'm 
all right... No, I’m all right... TU) 
see you in about an hour. [He hangs 
up, hides his face in the palms of both 
hands and slowly pulls himself to- 
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gether. After a moment, he looks up at 
the Girl, who is back to staring at the 
floor. He frowns, stands, goes to the 
door of the office, opens it, gives one 
last look at the Girl, and closes the 
door behind him. He finds himself 
staring at the inquiring faces of the 
three old men] Listen, I hope you 


know there’s a pretty strange girl in there. 


[The old men bob their heads nerv- 
ously. Arthur crosses the synagogue to 
a chair and sits down, his face dark 
with his emotions. The three old men 
regard him anxiously. After a mo- 
ment, Schlissel approaches Arthur. | 
Schlissel——A strange girl, you say? 
Arthur——Yes. 

Schlissel——Did she say anything? 
Arthur—She said: “I am the Whore 
of Kiev, the companion of sailors.” 
Schlissel——That was a very piquant 
statement, wouldn’t you say? 
Arthur—Yes, I think I would call it 
piquant. 

Schlissel——What do you make of it? 
Arthur [{Irritably | 
I have a hundred things to do. I... 
Schlissel 


heaven’s sakes, sit down. 


Look, I’m going. 
-No, no, no. Sit down. For 
Alper [Hurrying over |——Don’t go. 
Oh, my, don’t go. We need you for a 
tenth man. We haven’t had ten men * 
the morning in more than a week, I 
think. 

Zitorsky [On Alper’s tail |——Two 
weeks, at least. 

[At this point, Harris, who has finally 
divested himself of his muffler and the 
heavy, ribbed sweaters which were 
over his jacket, and is now enwrapt in 
a prayer shawl, bursts into a high, 
quavering prayer. | 

“Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
our God, King of the Universe, who 


Harris 


hath sanctified us by his command- 
ments and...” 

[The words dribble off into inaudi- 
bility. Arthur Landau darts a startled 
look at the old man, not being pre- 
pared for this method of prayer, and 
moves a few nervous steps away from 
the other old men, then stands rub- 
bing his brow, quite agitated. | 

Alper [Whispering to Schlissel|——So 
what happened in there? Did she say 
anything? 


Schlissel—Yes, she said she was the 
Whore of Kiev, and the companion of 
sailors. 

Alper—Oh, dear me. 
Schlissel—I'm afraid we shall have 
to get her out of the Rabbi's office be- 
cause if she keeps telling everybody 
who walks in there that she is the 
Whore of Kiev, they will pack us all 
off to the insane asylum. And let us be 
quite sensible about this situation. If 
Forman has kidnaped the girl, he has 
kidnaped her, however kindly his mo- 
tives—not that I expect the police to 
regard a dybbuk as any kind of sen- 
sible explanation. Whatever the case. 
it would be a good idea to keep the girl 
a little less accessible.[ The wall phone 
rings| Ah! I'll tell you who that is. 
That’s Forman’s son calling to find 
out if Forman and the girl are here. 
[The phone rings again| Well, if you 
won't answer it, I'll answer it. 

[He crosses to the wall phone. | 
Alper——We could take her to my 
house. Everybody is still sleeping. 
We'll put her in the cellar. 

[The phone rings again. Schlissel 
picks up the phone. | 

Schlissel [On the phone |——Hello. 
[He turns to the others and nods his 
head, indicating he was quite right in 
guessing the caller. The other two old 
men move closer to the phone] Mr. 
Forman, your father isn’t here .. . 
Listen, I tell you, he isn’t here .. . I 
wouldn’t have the slightest idea. I 
haven’t seen her since I was up to your 
house last Tuesday. Isn’t she home? 
... If he comes in, I'll tell him... 
Okay .. . [He hangs up and turns to 
the other two] Well, we are in it up to 
our necks now. 

Alper [Stripping off his phylac- 
teries |——So shall we take her to my 
house? 
Schlissel 
and tell her we are going to take her 
some place else. 

Zitorsky [Not exactly inspired by the 
idea |——Yeah, sure. 

Schlissel [To Zitorsky|——For heav- 
en’s sakes, Zitorsky, you don’t really 
believe that’s a dybbuk in there. 
Zitorsky——If that’s no dybbuk, then 
you go in and take her. 


-All right. Zitorsky, go in 


[Schlissel shuffles slowly to the door of 
the Rabbi's office. | 

Schlissel [ Pausing at the closed office 
door |——It’s getting kind of compli- 
cated. Maybe we ought to call For- 
man’s son and tell him she’s here and 
not get involved. 

Zitorsky——Oh, no! 

Schlissel——Ah, well, come on. What 
can they do to us? They'll call us fool- 
ish old men, but then foolishness is the 
only privilege of old age. So, Alper, 
you'll deal with her. You know how to 
talk to her, and we'll hide her in your 
cellar. So we'll have a little excite- 
ment.[He opens the door, and the 
three old men regard the Girl as she 
sits in sodden, detached immobility | 
Listen. Alper, let’s get along, you 
know. Before the Sexton comes back 
and starts asking us where we're all 
going. 

[Alper nods apprehensively and takes 
a few steps into the office. | 

Alper [To the Girl, who doesn’t act- 
ually hear him or know of his pres- 
ence |——How do you do, my dear Eve- 
lyn. This is Alper here. [She makes no 
answer. Alper turns to the other two] 
She’s in one of her apathetic states. 
Zitorsky {Darting back into the syna- 
gogue proper |——I’ll get your coat, 
Alper. 

Schlissel {Looking around to see if 
Arthur is paying any attention to 
what’s going on; he is not |——Well, 
take her by the arm. 

Alper——Evelyn, your grandfather 
suggested we take you to my house. 
You always liked to play with the chil- 
dren’s toys in my cellar there, you 
remember? Come along, and we'll 
have a good time. 

Zitorsky [Giving Schlissel an over- 
coat |——Here. Give this to Alper. 
[He hurries off to the front door of the 
synagogue. | 

Harris {In the process of laying on his 
phylacteries |—“‘And from thy wis- 
dom, O Most High God, Thou shalt 
reserve for me.. .” 

[He dribbles off into inaudibility.} 
Alper [Placing a tentative hand on the 
Girl’s shoulder |—Evelyn, dear . . . 
[She looks up, startled. ] 

Zitorsky [Leaning out the front door, 





searching up and down the street |—— 
Oh, it’s cold out here. 
Alper {To Schlissel, who is hurriedly 
putting on his own overcoat |——I have 
a feeling we're going to have trouble 
here. 
Schlissel—I've got your coat here. 
Alper—FEvelyn ... [A strange ani- 
mal-like grunt escapes the Girl, and 
she begins to moan softly | Evelyn dear, 
please don’t be alarmed. This is Mr. 
Alper here who has known you since 
you were born. [He is getting a little 
panicky at the strange sounds coming 
out of the Girl, and he tries to grab her 
arm to help her to her feet. She bursts 
into a shrill scream, electrifying 
everybody in the synagogue with 
the exception of the Cabalist, who is 
oblivious to everything. Zitorsky, who 
has just closed the front door, stands 
frozen with horror. Arthur, sunk in 
despondency, looks up, startled. The 
old man, Harris, pauses briefly, as if 
the sound has been some distant 
buzzing, and then goes back to his 
mumbled prayers| Evelyn, my dear 
girl, for heaven’s sakes... 
The Girl [Screaming out |——Leave 
me alone! Leave me alone! 
Arthur [Coming to Schlissel, who 
shuts the office door quickly|— 
What’s going on in there? 
Schlissel——It’s nothing, it’s nothing. 
The Girl [Screaming |——They are my 
seven sons! My seven sons! 
ilper [Who is trying earnestly to get 
out of the office|——Who closed this 
door? 
Zitorsky | Reaching for the front door] 
I’m getting out of here. 
Schlissel [To Zitorsky |_—Where are 
you going? 
[But Zitorsky has already fled into 
the street. ] 
{rthur [To Schlissel | 


this screaming? 


What's all 


[ Alper, at last out of the office, comes 
scurrying to Schlissel. | 

{/per——I put my hand on her arm to 
help her up, and she burst into this fit 
of screaming. 


[Arthur strides to the open doorway 
of the office. The Girl stares at him, 
hunched now in terror, frightened and 
at bay.] 


Arthur [To Schlissel|-—What have 
you been doing to this girl? 
Schlissel——The girl is possessed by a 
dybbuk. 

Arthur—What? 

Schlissel [To Alper |——Zitorsky ran 
out in the street like a kangaroo. 
Alper—Listen, maybe we should call 
somebody. 

Arthur—Listen, what is this? 
Alper——My dear young man, there is 
no reason to alarm yourself. There is 
an insane girl in the Rabbi’s office, but 
she appears to have quieted down. 
Arthur——What do you mean, there’s 
an insane girl in the Rabbi’s office? 
Alper——Yes, she is a catatonic schizo- 
phrenic, occasionally violent, but 
really, go back to your seat. There is 
no cause for alarm. 

Arthur——Am I to understand, sir, that 
it is a practice of yours to keep insane 
girls in your Rabbi's office? 
{/per-—No, no. Oh, dear, I suppose 
we shall have to tell him. But you 
must promise, my dear fellow, to keep 
this whole matter between us. [To 
Schlissel| Zitorsky, you say, took to 
his heels? 

Schlissel 
door. 
Alper 


him. It was quite an apprehensive 


Absolutely flew out of the 
Well, I really can’t blame 


moment. I was a little shaken myself. 
[He peeks into the office] Yes, she 
seems to be quite apathetic again. I 
think we just better leave her alone 
for the time being. 

Arthur—tLook, what is going on 
here? 
Alper——My dear fellow, you are, of 
course, understandably confused. 
The girl, you see, is possessed by a 
dybbuk. 

{rthur——Yes, of course. Well, that 
explains everything. 

Alper——Well, of course, how would 
he know what a dybbuk is? A dybbuk 
is a migratory soul that possesses the 
body of another human being in order 
to return to heaven. It is a Lurian 
doctrine, actually tracing back to the 
Essenes, I suppose, but popularized 
during the thirteenth century by the 
Spanish cabalists. I wrote several 
articles on the matter for Yiddish 


periodicals. My name is Moyshe 
Alper, and at one time I was a journ- 
alist of some repute. [Zitorsky 
appears in the doorway again, peering 
nervously in] Come in, Zitorsky, come 
in. The girl is quiet again. 

[Zitorsky approaches them warily.] 
Arthur—Look, are you trying to tell 
me you have a girl in there you think 
is possessed by some demon? Where 
is her mother or father or somebody 
who should be responsible for her? 
Alper—If there were someone 
responsible for her, would she be in- 
sane in the first place? 

Arthur——Of course, this is none of 
my business .. . 

Alper——Y ou are a good fellow aud let 
me put you at ease. The girl is in good 
hands. Nobody is going to hurt her. 
Her grandfather, who adores her more 
than his own life, has gone off for a 
short while. 

Zitorsky——To Williamsburg on the 
Brighton train. 

Schlissel—The Brighton train takes 
you to Coney Island. 

Zitorsky You said the Double G. 
Alper All right, all right. 
{rthur——Of course, this is none of my 
business. 


Alper [To Arthur | 


stand your concern; it shows you are 


I can under- 


a good fellow, but really the matter 
is well in hand. 

[The front door opens and there now 
enter the Sexton and two young men 
in their thirties, apparently the Kess- 
ler boys, who are none too happy 
about being roused on this cold winter 
morning. They stand disconsolately 
around in the back of the synagogue. | 
The Sexton— -Here are two more, the 
Kessler boys. 

Alper——Now we'll have ten for a 
quorum. 

Zitorsky—Kessler? Kessler? Oh, yes, 
the stationery store. I knew your 
father. 

[There is a general flurry of move- 
ment. The Se2.ton hurries about the 
ritual of baring his left arm, donning 
the prayer shawl and phylacteries, 
walking nervously about, mumbling 
his prayers repidly. Arthur, quite dis- 
turbed again, looks into the Rabbi's 
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office at the Girl, then moves slowly 
into the office. The Girl is again in a 
world of her own. He closes the door 
and studies the Girl. Schlissel, Alper 
and Zitorsky watch him warily, taking 
off their overcoats again and pre- 
paring to stay for ihe impending 
services. Harris’ shrill quavering 
voice suddenly leaps up into audi- 
bility again. | 

Harris——“Thou shalt set apart all 
that openeth the womb of the Lord, 
and the firstling that cometh of a 
beast which thou shalt have, it shall 
belong to the Lord...” 

Schlissel [To Alper | What are we 
going to do when the Rabbi tries to 
get into his office? He'll see the girl, 
and that will be the end of our 
exorcism. What shall we tell the 
Rabbi? 

[The front door of the synagogue 
opens, and the Rabbi comes striding 
efficiently in, right on cue. He is a 
young man in his thirties, neatly 
dressed if a little threadbare, and 
carrying a briefcase. | 
Zitorsky—Peace be with you, Rabbi. 
The Rabbi—Peace be with you. 
Alper [Intercepting the Rabbi as he 
heads for his office|——How do you 
do, Rabbi. 

[The Rabbi nods as he strides to the 
door of his office, where Schlissel 
blocks the way. ] 

Schlissel 
Rabbi. 
The Rabbi—Good. [He reaches for 


the door to his office| li just get my 


We have ten men today, 


phylacteries. 


Alper [Seizing Zitorsky’s phylacteries | 


——Oh, here, use these. It’s late, Rabbi. 


The Rabbi [Taking the phylacteries| 

Fine. Well, let’s start the services. 
[He turns back to the synagogue 
proper. From all around, each man’s 
voice rises into prayer. | 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
act two scene 1 


Fifteen minutes later. 


Zitorsky is reading the prayers. He 
stands before the lectern on the 


raised platform, singing the primitive 
chants. 


Zitorsky——“And we beseech thee 
according to thine abundant mercies, 
O Lord...” 

The Sexton—Young Kessler, come 
here and open the Ark. 


[The younger Kessler ascends the plat- 


form and opens the Ark by drawing 
the curtains and sliding the doors 
apart. | 

Zitorsky——“‘And it came to pass, 
when the ark set forward, that Moses 
said, Rise up, O Lord, and Thine 
enemies shall be scattered, and they 
that hate Thee shall flee before Thee. 
For out of Zion shall go forth the 
Law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.” [/mmediately, the rest 
of the quorum plunges into a 
mumbled response “Blessed be Thy 
name, O Sovereign of the World! 
Blessed be Thy crown, and Thy 
abiding place!” Jewish prayers are 
conducted in a reader-congregation 
pattern, although frequently the 
reader’s vocalized statements and the 
congregation's mumbled responses 
merge and run along simultaneously. 
In this specific moment of prayer, 
when the Ark has been opened and the 
Torah is about to be taken out, the 
demarcation between reader and 
congregation is clear-cut. The sliding 
brown wooden doors of the Ark are 
now open. The Sexton is reaching in 
to take out the exquisitely ornamented 
Torah, which, when its lovely brocaded 
velvet cover is taken off, will show 
itself to be a large parchment scroll 
divided on two carved rollers. When 
the Sexton gets the Torah out, he 
hands it carefully to Zitorsky, who 
has been chosen this day for thé honor 
of holding the Torah until it is to be 
read from. Zitorsky, who, as today’s 
reader, has been reading along with 
the congregation although more 
audibly, now allows his voice to ring 
out clearly, marking the end of this 
paragraph of prayers] “. .. May it be 
Thy gracious will to open my heart 
in Thy Law, and to grant my heart’s 
desires, and those of all Thy people 
Israel, for our benefit, throughout a 
peaceful life.”[Pause] “Magnify the 
Lord with me, and let us exalt His 
name together.” [ Again, the congrega- 


tion leaps into mumbled response. 
“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and 
the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majesty . . .” Zitorsky 
marches solemnly to the front of the 
lectern, carrying the Torah before him. 
Each man kisses the Torah as it passes 
him. There is now the ritual of remov- 
ing the velvet cover, and the Torah is 
laid upon the lectern. Zitorsky, 
Harris and the Sexton form a 
hovering group of three old betalli- 
thed Jews over it. The Rabbi stands 
rocking slightly back and forth to the 
left of the lectern. Off the raised plat- 
form, but immediately by the railing, 
stands the Cabalist, rocking back and 
forth and praying. Alper and Schlissel 
stand at various places, mumbling 
their responses. The two Kessler boys 
have removed their coats and wear 
prayer shawls, but still stand as close 
to the front door as they can. Arthur 
Landau stands, leaning against the 
wall of the Rabbi's office, quite 
intrigued by the solemn prayers and 
rituals. The Girl is still in the Rabbi's 
office, but she is standing now, listen- 
ing as well as she can to the prayers. 
Her face is peaceful now and quite 
lovely. Again Zitorsky’s voice rises to 
indicate the end of a paragraph of 
prayer| “Ascribe all of your great- 
ness unto our God, and render honor 
to the Law.” 

[There is now a quick mumbled 
conference among the three old Jews 
at the lectern, then the Sexton 
suddenly leans out and calls to the two 
Kessler boys in the rear. | 

The Sexton—Kessler, you want to 
read from the Torah? 

The Elder Kessler—No, no, no. Get 
somebody else. 

The Sexton—Alper? [Alper nods 
and makes his way to the lectern. 
The Sexton’s voice, a high, whining 
incantation, rises piercingly into the 
air, announcing the fact that Moyshe 
son of Abram will read from the 
Torah| Rise up, Reb Moses Ha’Kohan, 
son of Abram, and speak the blessing 
on the Torah. “Blessed be He, who in 
His Holiness gave the Law unto his 
people Israel, the Law of the Lord is 
perfect.” 
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Congregation {Scattered respons: 
“And ye that cleave unto the Lord 
your God are alive every one of you 
this day.” 

Alper | Now at the lectern, raises his 
“Blessed 
is the Lord who is to be blessed for 


ever and ever.” 


head and recites quickly] 


Congregation——“Blessed is the Lord 


who is to be blessed for ever and ever.” 


Alper——“Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast chosen us from all peoples and 
hast given us Thy Law. Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, who givest the Law.” 
Congregation Amen! 

The Sexton “And Moses said...” 
[There are now four mumbling old 
Jews huddled over the lectern. It all 
becomes very indistinguishable; the 
Sexton’s piercing tenor rises audibly 
now and then to indicate he is reading. 
Alper moves into the reader’s position 
and begins to read from the Torah, 
bending his knees and twisting his 
body and hunching over the Torah, 
peering at the meticulous Hebrew 
lettering inscribed therein. Schlissel 
and the Kessler boys find seats where 
they were standing, as does the 
Cabalist. The Rabbi and Harris are 
seated on the raised platform. In the 
Rabbi's office, the Girl decides to go 
out into the synagogue proper. She 
opens the door and moves a few steps 
out, Arthur hears her and turns to her 
warily. ] 


The Girl [Quite lucidly and amiably } 
——Excuse me, sir, are they reading 
from the Torah now? 

[She peers over Arthur's shoulder 
toward the old men at the lectern. | 
Arthur—Yes, I think so. 

[He watches her carefully. She seems 
all right now. Still, there is something 
excessively ingenuous about her, a 
tentative, wide-eyed, gently smiling 
innocence. | 

The Girl—lIs my grandfather here? 
[She peers nervously around the 
synagogue. | 

Arthur—wWhich one would be your 
grandfather? 

The Girl {Growing panic |——No, he’s 
not here. I see Mr. Alper, but I don’t 
see my grandfather. 

Arthur 


soon, 


I'm sure he will be back 


[His calmness reassures her. | 
The Girl [She studies this strange 
young man|——I think all synagogues 
should be shabby because I think of 
God as being very poor as a child. 
What do you think of God as? 
Arthur—I'm afraid I think of God 
as the Director of Internal Revenue. 
[The Girl laughs brightly and then 
immediately smothers her laughter, 
aware she is in a solemn synagogue. | 
The Girl—-You’re irreverent. [ Frown- 
ing, she goes into the Rabbi's office, 
plops down on his swivel chair, and 
swivels back and forth, very much 
like a child. Arthur follows her tenta- 


tively, studying her cautiously, yet 
taken by her ingenuousness. She darts 
a quick frightened look at him] 
Were you in here just before? 
Arthur—Well, yes. 
The Girl—Did I 
thing? 

Arthur[ Amiably |——Well, yes. 

The Girl[ Sighing |——I see. Well, I 
might as well tell you. I’ve been to 


did I say any- 


several mental institutions. [She looks 
quickly at him. He smiles at her] You 
don’t seem very disconcerted by that. 
Arthur—Oh, I expect it might be 
hard to find somebody who couldn’t 
do with occasional confinement in a 
mental institution. 

[In the synagogue, the Sexton now 
calls Harris to read from the Torah.] 
The Girl [She frowns|——Did my 
grandfather say when he would be 
back or where he was going? 

[She starts from her seat frightened 
again. | 
Arthur- 


soon. 


I understand he'll be back 


The Girl—Are you the doctor? 
Arthur—No. You don’t have to be 
the least bit afraid of me. 

The Girl [She brightens|——My 
grandfather and I are very close. 
I’m much closer to him than I am to 
my own father. I’d rather not talk 
about my father, if you don’t mind. 
It’s a danger spot for me. You know, 
when I was nine years old, I shaved 
all the hair off my head because that 
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is the practice of really Orthodoy. 
Jewish women. I mean, if you want 
to be a rabbi’s wife, you must shear 
your hair and wear a wig. That’s one 
of my compulsive dreams. I keep 
dreaming of myself as the wife of a 
handsome young rabbi with a fine 
beard down to his waist and a very 
stern face and prematurely gray 
forelocks on his brow. I have dis- 
covered through many unsuccessful 
years of psychiatric treatment that 
religion has a profound sexual conno- 
tation for me. Oh, dear, I’m afraid 
I’m being tiresome again about my 
psychiatric history. Really, being 
insane is like being fat. You can 

talk about nothing else. Please forgive 
me. | am sure I am boring you to 
death. 
Arthur——No, not at all. It’s nice to 
hear somebody talk with passion about 
anything, even their insanity. 
The Girl | Staring at him The 
word doesn’t bother you? 
Arthur—What word? 

The Girl—Insanity. 

Arthur Good heavens, no. I'm a 
lawyer. Insanity in one form or 
another is what fills my anteroom. 
Besides, I'm being psychoanalvzed 
myself and I’m something of a bore 
about that too. You are a bright 
young thing. How old are you? 
The Girl 
Arthur 


Eighteen. 
Staring at her My God. 
you re a pretty kid! I can hardly 
believe you are psychopathic. Are you 
very advanced? 

The Girl——Pretty bad. I’m being 
institutionalized again. Dr. Moli- 
neaux s Sanitarium in Long Island. 
I’m a little paranoid and hallucinate 
a great deal and have very little sense 
of reality, except for brief interludes 
like this, and I might slip off any 
minute in the middle of a sentence into 
some incoherency. If that should 
happen, you must be very realistic 
with me. Harsh reality is the most 
efficacious way to deal with 
schizophrenics. 

Arthur You seem well read on the 
matter. 
The Girl 
I have so little else to do with myself. 
Will you come and visit me at Dr. 


—I’m a voracious reader. 


Molineaux’s hospital? I am awfully 
fond of you. 

Arthur—Yes, of course, I will. 

The Girl——It won't be as depressing 
an experience as you might think. If I 
am not in the violent ward, I will 
probably be allowed to go to the 
commissary and have an ice-cream 
soda witi you. The worst of an insane 
asylum is really how poorly dressed 
the inmates are. They all wear old 
cable-stitched sweaters. I do like to 
look pretty. [A vacuous look is 
beginning to come across her face} 
They ask me to be in a lot of movies, 
you know, when I have time. Did you 
see David and Bathsheba with Susan 
Hayward? That was really me. I don’t 
tell anybody that. They don’t want me 
to make movies. My mother, I mean. 
She doesn’t even go to synagogue on 
Saturday. You're the new Rabbi, you 
know. Sometimes, I’m the Rabbi, but 
they’re all afraid of me. The temple 
is sixty cubits long and made of 
cypress and overlaid with gold. The 
burnished Roman legions clank outside 


the gates, you know. Did you see The 


Ten Commandments? I saw that Tues- 
day, Wednesday. I was in that. I 

was the girl who danced. I was in that. 
Mr. Hirschman is here, too, you know, 
and my grandfather. Everybody's here. 
Do you see that boy over there? Go 
away. Leave us alone. He’s insane. 

He’s really Mr. Hirschman the Cabalist. 
He’s making a golem. You ought to 
come here, Rabbi. 

{rthur [Who has been listening 
fascinated, now says firmly | I am 
not the Rabbi, Evelyn. 

[She regards him briefly.) 

The Girl 
golem and... 
Arthur 


Well, we’re making a 


You are not making a 
golem, Evelyn. 

[She pauses, staring down at the 
floor. A grimace of pain moves 
quickly across her face and then 
leaves it. After a moment, she 
mumbles 

The Girl—tThank you. [Suddenly 
she begins to cry and she throws 
herself on Arthur’s breast, clinging 
to him, and he holds her gently, 
caressing her as he would a child] 
Oh, I can’t bear being insane. 


Arthur {Gently |——1 always thought 
that since the insane made their own 
world it was more pleasurable than 
this one that is made for us. 

The Girl [Moving away|——Oh, no, 
it is unbearably painful. It is the most 
indescribable desolation. You are all 
alone in deserted streets. You cannot 
possibly imagine it. 

Arthur—TI'm afraid I can. I have 
tried to commit suicide so many times 
now it has become something of a 
family joke. Once, before I was 
divorced, my wife stopped in to tell a 
neighbor before she went out to shop: 
“Oh, by the way, if you smell gas, 
don’t worry about it. It’s only Arthu: 
killing himself again.” Suicides, you 
know, kill themselves a thousand 
times, but one day I'll slash my wrist 
and I will forget to make a last-minute 
telephone call and there will be no 
stomach-pumping Samaritans to run 
up the stairs and smash my bedroom 
door down and rush me off to Bellevue. 
I'll make it some day—I assure you of 
that. 

The Girl | Regarding him with sweet 
interest|——You don’t look as sad as 
all that. 
{rthur——Oh, I have made a 
profession of ironic detachment. It 
depresses me to hear that insanity is 
as forlorn as anything else. I had 
always hoped to go crazy myself some 
day since I have apparently no talent 
for suicide. 

The Girl——I always thought life 
would be wonderful if I were only 
sane. 
Arthur 
you're sane, and unbearable if you 


Life is merely dreary if 


are sensitive. I cannot think of a 

more meaningless sham than my own 
life. My parents were very poor so I 
spent the first twenty years of my life 
condemning the rich for my childhood 
nightmares. Oh, I was quite a Bernard 
Barricade when I was in college. I 

left the Communist Party when I 
discovered there were easier ways 

to seduce girls. I turned from re- 
proaching society for my loneliness 

to reproaching my mother, and 
stormed out of her house to take a 
room for myself on the East Side. 
Then I fell in love—that is to say, 





I found living alone so unbearable I 
was willing to marry. She married 
me because all her friends were 
marrying somebody. Needless to say, 
we told each other how deeply in 
love we were. We wanted very much 
to be happy. Americans, you know, 
are frantic about being happy. The 
American nirvana is a man and his 
wife watching television amiakly 
and then turning off the lights and 
effortlessly making the most ardent 
love to each other. Television un- 
fortunately is a bore and ardent 

love is an immense drain on one’s 
energy. I began to work day and 
night at my law office, and besides 
becoming very successful, I managed 
to avoid my wife entirely. For this 
deceit, I was called ambitious and 
was respected by everyone including 
my wife, who was quite as bored 
with me as I was with her. We decided 
to have children because we couldn’t 
possibly believe we were that miser- 
able together. All this while I drove 
myself mercilessly for fear that if I 
paused for just one moment, the 
whole slim, trembling sanity of my 
life would come crashing down about 
my feet without the slightest sound. 
I went to a psychoanalyst who wanted 
to know about my childhood when I 
could barely remember whether I 
took a taxi or a bus to his office that 
day. I began to drink myself into 
stupors, pursuing other men’s wives, 
and generally behaving badly. One 
morning, I stared into the mirror and 
could barely make out my features. 
Life is utterly meaningless. I have 
had everything a man can get out of 
life—prestige, power, money, women, 
children, and a handsome home only 
three blocks from the Scarsdale 
Country Club, and all I can think of 
is I want to get out of this as fast as 
I can. [He has become quite upset 
by now, and has to avert his face to 
hide a sudden welling of tears. He 
takes a moment to get a good grip 

on himself, readopts his sardonic 

air and says—] As you see, I have 
quite a theatrical way when I want to. 
The Girl [Brightly |——Oh, I think you 
are wonderfully wise. 

Arthur—-Oh, it was said best by 


your very own King Solomon, the 
wisest man who ever lived, when 

he wrote Ecclesiastes. 

The Girl—Oh, King Solomon didn’t 
write Ecclesiastes. That was written 
by an anonymous Jewish scholar in 
Alexandria. I wouldn’t put too much 
stock in it. Weariness was all the 
rage among the Hellenized Jews. 
Arthur [Staring at her |——You are 
an amazing kid. 

[She smiles back at him exuberantly, 
unabashedly showing her fondness 
for him. It embarrasses him, and he 
turns away. He opens the door, and 
looks out into the synagogue, where 
the reading of the Torah has come to 
an end. | 

The Rabbi {Singing out |—“Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast given us the Law 
of truth, and hast planted everywhere 
life in our midst. Blessed art Thou, 

O Lord, who givest the Law.” 

[There is a scattered mumbled 
response from the old men in the 
synagogue. Zitorsky now takes the 
Torah and holds it up above his head 
and chants. | 

Zitorsky——“ And this is the Law which 
Moses set before the children of 
Israel, according to the commandment 
of the Lord by the hand of Moses,” 
[The four men on the platform form 
a small group as Zitorsky marches 
slowly back to the Ark carrying the 
Torah. A mumble of prayers rustles 
through the synagogue. Zitorsky’s 
voice rises out] “Let them praise the 
name of the Lord; for His name alone 
is exalted.” 

[He carefully places the Torah back 
into the Ark. A rumble of prayer 
runs through the synagogue. All the 


men in the synagogue are standing now. | 


{rthur [Turning to the Girl|——They’re 
putting the Torah back. Is the service 
over? 

The Girl—No. I have a wonderful 
book I want to give you. Mr. Hirsch- 
man, our Community Cabalist, gave 
it to me. It is called the Book of 
Splendor, a terribly mystical book. 
And you are a mystic, you know. 
Arthur——Oh, am I? 

The Girl-—Yes. I never met anyone 
who wanted to know the meaning of 


life as desperately as you do. I have 
to get the book for you. 

[Schlissel pokes his head into the 
office and indicates to Arthur that he 
is needed outside. | 

Arthur—I think they need me outside. 
[He moves to the door. } 

The Girl——Yes, we really shouldn’t 
have been talking during the service. 
[ Arthur goes out of the office, closing 
the door behind him. He joins 
Schlissel, who is a few steps away, 
muttering the prayers. | 

Arthur [Shaking his head |——What 
a pity, really. A lovely girl. What a 
pity. Now, you look like a sensible 
sort of man. What is all this nonsense 
about demons? You really should call 
her father or mother or whoever it is 
who is responsible for her. 

Schlissel——Y oung man, if we called 
her father he would come down and 
take her away. 

Arthur—Yes. That would he the 
point, wouldn’t it? 

Schlissel 
exorcism? 


-Then what happens to our 


Arthur—What exorcism? 
Schlissel——Listen, we've got to 
exorcise the dybbuk. 


Arthur [Aghast|——Exorcism! 


[The Sexton leans over the railing of 


the platform and admonishes them in 
a heavy whisper. | 

The Sexton—Sssshhhh! 

[Schlissel promptly turns back to 
muttering his prayers. Arthur stares 
at him with vague disbelief. | 
Arthur—Are you serious? 
[Zitorsky’s voice rises up loud and 
clear. | 

Zitorsky——“. . . And it is said, and the 
Lord shall be king over all the earth; 
on that day shall the Lord be One, 

and His Name One.” 

[The Congregation, which had been 
sitting, now stands again. The Sexton 
leans over the railing and calls to the 
Kessler boys.] 

The Sexton—Kessler, stand up. 

Now is the time for your memorial 
prayers. 

[The two Kessler boys nod, stand, and 
look unhappily down at their prayer 
books. Harris pokes a palsied finger 
onto a page to show them where to 
read, and the two young men now 
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begin to read painstakingly and with 
no idea of what they are reading. | 
Kessler Boys——“Magnified and sancti- 
fied be His great Name in the world 
which He hath created according to 
His will. May He establish His 
kingdoia in your lifetime and in your 
days, and in the lifetime of all the 
house of Israel, speedily and at a near 
time; and say ye, Aimen.” 
Congregation—Amen. “Let His great 
Name be blessed for ever and ever.” 
Kessler Boys——“Blessed, praised, and 


glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 


adored, and lauded, be the Name of 
the Holy One, blessed be he, 
beyond, yea, beyond all blessings 
and hymns, praises and songs, 


which are uttered in the world, and 


say ye, Amen.” 
Congregation——Amen. 

[The front door to the synagogue 
bursts open and Forman thrusts him- 
self in, obviously much distraught; 
not so distraught, however. that he 
doesn’t automatically join in the 
“Amen.” | 

Kessler Boys—-“May there be 
abundant peace from heaven, and life 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, 
Amen.” 

Congregation—Amen. 

Kessler Boys——May he who maketh 
peace in his high places, make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, 
Amen.” 

Congregation——Amen. 

[The synagogue bursts into a quick 
mumble of prayers, except for 
Schlissel, who scurries over to 
Forman. Forman stares at him, white 
with panic. | 

Schlissel——What happened? You got 
lost? You took the Long Island 
Railroad to Atlantic Avenue Station, 
and you got lost in the Atlantic 
Avenue Station? 
—What 
Station? I couldn’t even find the Long 
Island Railroad! 


Schlissel—lIdiot! You are an 


Furman Atlantic Avenue 


innocent child! Really! Services are 
over in a minute, and I'll take you 
myself. [Alper is leaning over the 
railing of the platform, making 
obvious gestures, as if to ask what had 
happened. Even Zitorsky looks up 


from his hunched position at the 
lectern. Schlissel announces in a 
heavy whisper, as he starts to put on 
his coat—] He couldn’t even find the 
Long Island Railway Station. [Alper 
clasps his brow. The Sexton turns 
around to Schlissel and admonishes 
him with a heavy “Ssshhh!!!” Forman 
has begun walking about, mumbling 
the prayers by heart, automatically 
a part of the service again. As he 
passes Schlissel, he indicates with a 
jerk of his head that he would like to 
know of the well-being of his grand- 
daughter] She’s all right. Don’t 
worry about her. 

[Forman nods and continues mum- 
bling his prayers. In the Rabbi's 
office, the Girl, who has been sitting 
pensively, now stands, puts her coat 
on, goes out of the office, calmly 
crosses to the rear of the synagogue, 
and exits through the front door. 
Absolutely no one is aware she has 
gone. The Congregation now bursts 
into a loud prayer, obviously the last 
one of the service, since the men on 
the platform begin to meander off, 
and all those who are still wearing 
their phylacteries begin to strip them 
off, even as they say the words of the 
prayer. | 

Congregation—“He is the Lord of 
the Universe, who reigned ere any 
creature yet was formed. 

At the time when all things were made 
by His desire, then was His name 
proclaimed King. 

And after all things shall have had an 
end, He alone, the dreadest one shall 
reign: 

Who was. who is, and who will be in 
glory.” 

Schlissel, Alper, Zitorsky, and Forman 
have all rattled quickly through this 
final paean, impatient to close off the 
service, while the others continue the 
terminal recital. The four old men 


form a huddled group by the front door. | 


All Four (Rattling it off |——“And 
with my spirit, my body, also; the Lord 
is with me, and I will not fear. Amen.” 
Alper—Amen, what happened? 
Schlissel—T'm taking him myself 
right away. 

Zitorsky——What happened, you got 
lost? 


Forman—I asked this fellow in the 
street, I said: “Could you...” 
Schlissel [To Alper, pointing to 
Arthur|——Listen, keep an eye on that 
fellow there. He wants to tell the 
Rabbi about the girl. All right, listen. 
I shall have to lead Forman by the 
hand to Korpotchniker. All right, 
listen, we’re going. Good-bye. Peace 
be unto you. 

Alper—tTake the Long Island Rail- 
road to the Atlantic Avenue Station. 
Then take the Brighton train. 
Schlissel——Oh, for heaven’s sakes. 
Are you presuming to tell me how to 
get to Williamsburg? 

Alper—aAll right, go already. 
Schlissel [Muttering as he leads 
Forman out the door|——The 
Brighton train. If we took the Brighton 
train, we would spend the day in 
Coney Island. 

[He exits with Forman, closing the 
door. The rest of the Congregation 
has finally come to the end of the 
service, | 

Congregation [Their scattered voices 
rising to a coda|——“And with my 
spirit, my body also; the Lord is with 
me, and I will not fear. Amen!” 
Zitorsky and Alper——Amen! 

[There is a flurry of dispersion. The 
two Kessler boys mumble good-byes 
and disappear quickly out into the 
street, buttoning their coats against 
the cold. Harris, who is slowly and 
tremblingly removing his phylacteries, 
continues slowly to dress himself 
again throughout the rest of the scene. 
The Sexton now scurries about, 
gathering the various phylacteries 
and prayer shawls and putting them 
back into the velvet prayer bags and 
then putting all the velvet bags and 
prayer books back into the cardboard 
carton they were all taken from, an 
activity he pursues with his usual 
frenetic desperation. Only the Rabbi 
and the Cabalist continue to say a feu 
extra prayers: “The Thirteen Prin- 
ciples of Faith,” etc. The Cabalist 
reads them sitting down, hunched 
over his prayer book. Alper and 
Zitorsky have genuine cause for 
alarm concerning Arthur Landau, for 
he has ambled down to the platform, 
where he stands waiting for the Rabbi 





to finish his prayers. They watch 
Arthur guardedly. Harris suddenly 
decides to be communicative. He lifts 
his old face to Alper and Zitorsky.]} 
Harris—Ah, am I thirsty! 

Alper {Watching Arthur carefully] 
—Good. 

[The Rabbi, having finished his last 
prayer, now turns and starts down 
from the platform. Arthur steps for- 
ward to meet him.] 
{rthur——Rabbi... 

The Rabbi (Walking by him) —T'll 
be with you in just a moment. 

[He strides directly to his office. Alper 
leaps to intercept him.] 
Alper—Rabbi... 

The Rabbi [Continuing into his 
office |——I’ll be with you in a 

minute, Alper. [He goes into his office 
and closes the door. Alper clasps his 
brow and shrugs. Zitorsky mutters an 
involuntary “Oy.” They both nod their 
heads and wait with the sufferance 
that is the badge of all their tribe. 
Arthur moves a few steps to the 
Rabbi's door and also waits. In the 

all busi 
ness—and dials a number. Then he 


office, the Rabbi sits down 


speaks into the phone} I'd like to make 
a person-to-person call to Rabbi Harry 
Gersh in Wilmington, Delaware. 

The number in Wilmington is Kings- 
wood 3-1973 ... Thank you... [He 
hums a snatch of the service. Alper 
knocks lightly on the door, and, 
receiving no answer, opens the door 
and comes into the office. He stares— 
open-mouthed—noting the absence 
of the Girl. He tugs at his Vandyke 
beard in contemplation] Yes, Alper? 
Alper—Well, I'll tell you, Rabbi... 
[He scowls, a little flustered, then 
turns and goes out of the office] 
Excuse me. 

The Rabbi [On the phone]|— 

Locust 6-0932. 

Alper {To Zitorsky |——She’s not 
there. 

Zitorsky——She’s not there? 
Alper—T'll have to go out and look 
for her. 
[Frowning in contemplation, Alper 
puts his coat on slowly and exits from 
the synagogue. The Rabbi is still on 
the phone. His voice rises to the pitch 
usually used for long-distance calls.] 


The Rabbi 


this is Bernard here, I’m sorry I 


—Harry, how are you, 


wasn’t in last night, my wife Sylvia 
said it was wonderful to hear your 
voice after all these years, how are 
you, Shirley, and the kids, oh, that’s 
wonderful, I'm glad to hear it. Harry, 
my wife tells me you have just gotten 
your first congregation and you 
wanted some advice since I have 
already been fired several times. . . 
Good, how much are you getting? ... 
Well, five thousand isn’t bad for a 
first congregation although I always 
thought out-of-town paid better, And 
what is it, a one-year contract? ... 
Well, what kind of advice can I give 
you? Especially you, Harry. You are 
a saintly, scholarly, and truly pious 
man, and you have no business being 
a rabbi. You've got to be a go-getter, 
Harry, unfortunately. The synagogue 
I am in now is in an unbelievable state 
of neglect and I expect to see us in 
prouder premises within a year. But 
I've got things moving now. I’ve 
started a Youth Group, a Young 
Married People’s Club, a Theatre 
Club which is putting on its first 
production next month, The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, I'd like you to come, 
Harry, bring the wife, I'm sure you'll 
have an entertaining evening. And let 
me recommend that you organize a 
little-league baseball team. It’s a 
marvelous gimmick. I have sixteen 
boys in my Sunday School now .. . 
Harry, listen, what do I know about 
baseball? .. . Harry, let me interrupt 
you. How in heaven’s name are you 
going to convey an awe of God to boys 
who will race out of your Hebrew 
classes to fly model rocket ships five 
hundred feet in the air exploding in 


three stages? 


To my boys, God is a 
retired mechanic. .. Well, I’m organiz- 
ing a bazaar right now. When I hang 
up on you, I have to rush to the 
printer’s to get some raffles printed. 


and from there I go to the Town Hall 


for a permit to conduct bingo games. 


In fact, I was so busy this morning, 


I almost forgot to come to the syna- 
gogue ... [He says gently] Harry, with 
my first congregation, I also thought 
I was bringing the word of God. I 
stood up in my pulpit every Sabbath 


and carped at them for violating the 
rituals of their own religion. My con- 
gregations dwindled, and one synagogue 
given to my charge disappeared into 
a morass of mortgages. Harry, I’m 
afraid there are times when I don’t 
care if they believe in God as long as 
they come to the synagogue .. . Of 
course, it’s sad . . . Harry, it’s been 
my pleasure. Have I depressed you? 
Come and see us, Harry . . . Good 
luck .. . Of course. Goodbye. 

[He hangs up, stands, starts looking 
around for his briefcase, and strides 
out into the synagogue still searching 
for it. He is interrupted by Arthur.] 
Arthur——Rabbi, I have to hurry off, 
but before I go I would like to talk to 
you about that girl in your office. 
These old men tell me she is pos- 
sessed by a demon and I think they 
are intending to perform some kind 
of an exorcism. I must caution you 
that that girl should be treated only 
by competent psychiatrists and the 
most frightful harm might come to 
her if she is subjected to anything 
like—Look, do you know about this 
exorcism, because I cannot believe 
you would tolerate any... 

The Rabbi [Who has been trying 
very hard to follow all this |——I’m 
afraid you have me at a disadvantage. 
Arthur——I'm talking about the girl 
in your office. 

The Rabbi—I'm somewhat new here 
and don’t know everybody yet by 
name. Please be patient with me. Now, 
I take it you want to get married. 
[For a moment Arthur briefly con- 
siders the possibility he is not really 
awake. | 

Arthur [Pensively|—This whole 
morning is beginning to seem abso- 
lutely .. . Rabbi, there is a girl in your 
office who is insane. 

The Rabbi—In my office? [The 
Rabbi is suddenly distracted by 
Zitorsky, who has been wandering 
around the synagogue, looking up and 
down between the rows of chairs, and 
is now looking into the bathroom at 
the upstage end of the synagogue | 
Mr. Zitorsky, what are you doing? 
Zitorsky [To Arthur, who is moving 
quickly to the Rabbi's office |——Well, 


have you ever seen such a thing? The 
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girl has vanished into thin air. 

[He shuffles to the Rabbi, absolutely 
awe-siruck by it all.| 

Arthur [Now examining the interior 
of the Rabbi’s office|——I suspect 
something more mundane, like simply 
walking out the door. 

[He moves quickly to the front door, 
which now opens, and Alper returns, 
frowning with thought. | 

Alper [To Arthur |——Well, is that 
something or isn’t it? I looked up and 
down, I couldn’t see her. 

[Arthur scowls and goes out into the 
street, where he stands looking up and 
down. | 

The Rabbi——Mr. Zitorsky, if you will 
just tell me what this is all about. 
Zitorsky [His eyes wide with awe |- 
Rabbi, Mr. Forman brought his 
granddaughter down this morning, 
and he said: “She is possessed by a 
dybbuk!” Well, what can you say 
when someone tells you something 
like that? 

The Rabbi—Oh, Mr. Forman’s 
granddaughter. Yes, of course, I see. 
Zitersky 
office where she was standing, and it 


-So he took us into your 


spoke to us! What an experience! 
You cannot imagine! The voice of the 
dybbuk spoke to us. It was like a 
hollow echo of eternity, and the girl’s 
whole body was illuminated by a 
frame of light! Fire flashed from her 
mouth. All of us were there, ask Alper 
here, he'll tell you. I swear this on my 
soul! The girl began to rise into the 
air! 

{Iper Actually, Zitorsky is coloring 
the story a little. 

Zitorsky | Riveted by the marvelous- 
ness of the fantasy|——What are you 
talking about? You saw it with your 
own eyes! 

Alper-—Well, it was an experience, I 
must say 
The Rabbi 
now. 
Zitorsky 
The Rabbi 
Forman? 
Alper——He went to Brooklyn. 
The Rabbi 
for? 
Alper 
Rabbi. 


And the girl has gone 
Into the air about us. 
—And where is Mr. 

What in heaven’s name 


To see the Korpotchniker 


The Rabbi [| Quite impressed |The 
Korpotchniker? 
Zitorsky——Certainly! Maybe you 
don’t know this, but Hirschman is 
his cousin. 

The Rabbi—Mr. Hirschman? I have 
to admit I didn’t know that. 
Zitorsky——Oh, sure. Listen, Hirsch- 
man is the first-born son of the 
original Korpotchniker. 

Alper—1I am afraid we are drifting 
from the poiat. 

The Rabbi [Frowning|—The girl 
probably went home. Why don’t you 
call the girl’s home, Mr. Alper, and 
find out if she’s there? I think you are 
a very close friend of the family. 
Arthur [Who has come back into the 
synagogue |——Well, thank God for 
the first rational voice I’ve heard 
today. 

Alper [Nodding his head sadly |—— 
Yes, I suppose I had better call her 
father. 

Arthur | Buttoning his coat|——Fine. 
[Glancing at his watch] Gentlemen, 
if you don’t need me for anything any 
more, I would like to get to my 
analyst. Good morning. 

[He strides to the door. | 

The Rabbi—Peace be unto you. 
[Arthur pauses at the front door, a 
little amused at the archaic greeting. | 
Arthur——Peace be unto you, Rabbi. 
[He opens the door and goes out. | 
The Rabbi—Who was that fellow? 
Zitorsky——Who knows? The Sexton 
found him on the street. 

The Rabbi [Buttoning his own coat] 
—Well, I have to be down at the 
printer’s. A dybbuk. Really. What an 
unusual thing. Is Mr. Forman a mysti- 
cal man? By the way, Mr. Alper— 
Mr. Zitorsky—you weren't at the 
meeting of the Brotherhood last night. 
I think you should take a more active 
interest in the synagogue. Did you 
receive an announcement of the 
meeting? Please come next time. 

[He finds his briefcase] Ah, there 

it is, good. [He heads for the door] 1 
would like to know what the Korpot- 
chniker said about this. Will you be 
here later today? I'll drop in. Let me 
know what happens. You better call 
the girl’s family right away, Alper. 
Good morning. Peace be with you. 


Alper and Zitorsky——Peace be with 
you, Rabbi. 

[The Rabbi exits. The two old men 
regard each other a little balefully, 
and then shuffle to the Rabbi's office, 
where Alper sits down and puts his 
hand on the phone, resting it on the 
receiver, quite depressed by the turn 
of events. In the synagogue, the 
Cabalist is huddled in prayer, and the 
Sexton has gotten a broom out and is 
sweeping an upstage area. A long 
moment of hushed silence fills the 
stage. | 

Alper (His hand still on the phone | 
—Zitorsky, let us reason this out. 
Zitorsky——Absolutely. 

Alper [The Talmudic scholar|——If 
I call the girl’s home, there are two 
possibilities. Either she is home or she 
is not at home. If she is home, why 
call? If she is not home, then there 
are two possibilities. Either her 
father has already called the police, 
or he has not called the police. If he 
has already called the police, then we 
are wasting a telephone call. If he has 
not called the police, he will call 
them. If he calls the police, then there 
are two possibilities. Either they will 
take the matter seriously or they will 
not. If they don’t take the matter 
seriously, why bother calling them? 
If they take the matter seriously, they 
will rush down here to find out what 
we already know, so what gain will 
have been made? Nothing. Have I 
reasoned well, Zitorsky? 

Zitorsky——Y ou have reasoned well. 
Alper——Between you and me, 
Zitorsky, how many people are there 
on the streets at this hour that we 
couldn’t spot the girl in a minute? 
Why should we trouble the immense 
machinery of the law? We'll go out 
and find the girl ourselves. 

[They are both up in a minute, 
buttoning their coats and hurrying to 
the front door, where they pause. | 
Zitorsky [Regarding Alper with awe] 
——Alper, what a rogue you are! 
[Alper accepts the compliment gra- 
ciously, and they both dart out into 
the street. Then, out of the hollow 
hush of the stage, the Cabalist’s voice 
rises into a lovely chant as he rocks 





back and forth, his eyes closed in 
religious ecstasy. | 

The Cabalist [Singing slowly and 
with profound conviction }——“I 
believe with perfect faith in the + 
coming of the Messiah, and though he 
tarry, I will wait daily for his coming. 
I believe with perfect faith that there 
will be a resurrection of the dead at 
the time when it shall please the 
Creator, blessed be His name, and 
exalted the remembrance of him for 
ever and ever.” 

[ The front door opens, and the Girl 
comes rushing in, holding a beau- 
tifully bound leather book. She looks 
quickly around the synagogue, now 
empty except for the Sexton and the 
Cabalist, and then hurries to the 
Rabbi's office, which is of course also 
empty. A kind of panic sweeps over 
her, and she rushes out into the syna- 
gogue again, to the Sexton. | 

The Girl 


man that was here, do you know... 


Mr. Bleyer, the young 


[She whirls as the front door opens 
behind her and Arthur comes in. We 
have the feeling he also has been, if 
not running, at least walking very 
quickly. He and the Girl stare at each 
other for a moment. Then she says to 
him—| I went home to get this book 
for you. I wanted you to have this book 
I told you about. 
{rthur [Quietly | 
couldn't go till I knew you were all 


-I just simply 


right. 

For a moment they stand poised, 
staring at each other. Then she sweeps 
across the stage and flings hersel/ 
into his arms. | 
The Girl {Crying out |——Oh, I love 
you. I love you... 

[They stand, locked in embrace. The 
Cabalist’s voice rises again in a deeply 
primitive chant, exquisite in its atavis- 
tic ardor. | 

The Cabalist——“For Thy salvation I 
hope, O Lord! I hope, O Lord, for Thy 
salvation. O Lord, for Thy salvation 

I hope! For Thy salvation I hope, O 
Lord! | hope, O Lord, for Thy salva- 
tion! O Lord, for Thy salvation I 


hope ! ‘ 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


scene 2 


It is now several hours later. A silent, 
dozing quiet has settled over the 
synagogue. Indeed, the Cabalist has 
dozed off over a thick tome at the 
upstage desk on the far side of the 
altar, his shawl-enshrouded head lying 
on his book. The Girl, too is napping, 
curled up in the worn leather armchair 
in the Rabbi's office. The Sexton is 
sitting like a cobbler on a chair stage 
left. Alper and Zitorsky sit drowsily 
on two wooden chairs, center stage. 
Only Arthur moves restlessly around 
the synagogue. He looks into the 
Rabbi's office, checking on the Girl, 
studies ner sleeping sweetness, some- 
how deeply troubled. All is still, all 
is quiet. 

In the synagogue, the Cabalist 
awakens suddenly and sits bolt 
upright, as if he has just had the most 
bizarre dream. He stares wide-eyed at 
the wall in front of him. He rises, and 
moves slowly downstage, his face a 
study in quiet awe. Apparently, he has 
had a profoundly moving dream, and 
he puts his hand to his brow as if to 
keep his thoughts from tumbling out. 
An expression of exaltation spreads 
across his wan, lined, bearded old face. 
His eyes are wide with terror. 

The Cabalist [Whispering in awe]— 
“Blessed be the Lord. Blessed be the 
Lord. Blessed be the Lord.” [He 
stands now almost at the footlights, 
staring out over the audience, his face 
illuminated with ecstasy. He cries 
out| Praise ye the Lord! Hallelujah! 
Praise ye the Lord! Hallelujah! It is 
good to sing praises unto our God; 
for it is pleasant and praise is seemly. 
Praise ye the Lord! Hallelujah! 
[Alper has watched the Cabalist with 
drowsy interest. The Cabalist turns 
and stares at him] My dear friends, 
my dear, dear friends .. . 

[Tears fill his old eyes, and his mouth 
works without saying anything for a 
moment. | 
Alper—Are you all right, Hirschman? 
The Cabalist { Awed by an inner 
wonder|——I was studying the codifica- 
tion of the Law, especially those par- 
agraphs beginning with the letters of 


my father’s name——because today is 


my father’s day of memorial. I have 
brought some honey cake here, in my 
father’s memory. I have it somewhere 
in a paper bag. Where did I put it? 

I brought it here last night. It is some- 
where around——and as I studied, I 
dozed off and my head fell upon the 
Book of Mishna. Oh, my dear friends, 
I have prayed to the Lord to send me a 
dream, and He has sent me a dream. 

I dreamt that I was bathing in a pool of 
And a 
man of great posture appeared on the 
bank, and he said to me: “Rabbi, give 


the clearest mountain water. 


me your blessing, for I go to make a 
journey.” And I looked closely on the 
man, and it was the face of my father. 
And I said unto him: “My father, why 
For did I not 
lustfully throw away the white 

fringed shaw] of the rabbinate and did 
I not mock the Lord to thy face? 

And have I not spent my life in 


do you call me Rabbi? 


prayer and penitence so that I might 
cleanse my soul?” And my father 
smiled upon me, and his bearded face 
glowed with gentleness, and he said 
unto me: “Rise from your bath, my 
son, and put upon you these robes of 
white linen which I have arrayed for 
you. For thy soul is cleansed and thou 
hast found a seat among the righteous. 
And the countenance of the Lord doth 
smile upon thee this day. So rise 
and rejoice and dance in the Holy 
Place. For thine is eternal peace and 
Thus 
was the dream that I dreamt as my 
head lay on the Book of Mishna. [He 
lifts his head and stares upward] The 
Lord shall reign for ever. Thy God, 
O Zion, unto all generations. Praise 
Hallelujah! [He stares 
distractedly around him] Where is the 
wine, Sexton? 


thou art among the righteous.” 


ye the Lord. 
The wine! There was 
a fine new bottle on Friday! I have 
been given a seat among the right- 
For this day have I lived and 

I have been absolved! Hal- 

Hallelujah !——Ah, the cakes! 
Good!——[He is beginning to 
laugh} I shall dance before the Holy 
Ark! Sexton! Distribute 
the macaroons that all may share this 
exalted day! The Lord hath sent me 
a sign, and the face of my father 


eous! 
fasted! 
lelujah! 
Here! 


Sexton! 





the tenth man 


smiled upon me! 

{As abruptly as he had begun to 
laugh he begins to sob in the ef- 
fusion of his joy. He sinks onto a 
chair and cries unashamedly.] 
Alper—My dear Hirschman, how 
delighted we are for you. 

The Sexton [Offering some honey cake 
to Zitorsky|——You want some cake 
there, Zitorsky? 

Zitorsky—T'1l have a little wine too 
as long as we're having a party. 

[The Sexton scurries off to the 
lectern, the bottom of which is a 
cabinet containing various sacra- 
mental things and wine.] 

Arthur [Who has been watching all 
this, rather taken by it}——What 
happened? 

Alper——Mr. Hirschman has received 
a sign from God. His father has 
forgiven him, and his soul has been 
cleansed. 

Arthur—tThat’s wonderful. 

Zitorsky [To the Sexton, nou 

pouring wine from a decanter}—T'll 
tell you, Bleyer, if you have a little 
whiskey, I prefer that. Wine makes 
me dizzy. 

The Sexton——Where would I get 
whiskey? This is a synagogue, not 
a saloon. 

Zitorsky {Taking his glass of 
wine]|}——Happiness, Hirschman. 
Alper——Some wine for our young 
friend here. [To Arthur] Will you 

join Mr. Hirschman in his moment of 
exaltation? 

Arthur—Yes, of course. 

{The Sexton, who is pouring the wine 
and sipping a glass of his own as he 
pours, has begun to hum a gay 
Chassidic tune. He hands Arthur his 
glass.] 

Zitorsky [Handing his glass back 

for a refill}|——Oh, will Schlissel eat his 
heart out when he finds out he is 
missing a party. 

Alper [Making a toast|—Rabbi 
Israel, son of Isaac, I think it is 

fitting we use your rabbinical 
title——we bow in reverence to you. 
The Cabalist [Deeply touched |_—My 
dear, dear friends, I cannot de- 
scribe to you my happiness. 
Zitorsky—There hasn’t been a 

party here since that boy’s con 


firmation last month. Wasn’t that a 
skimpy feast for a confirmation? 

Another glass, please, Sexton. Oh, 
I'm beginning to sweat. 
firmation party that was! 


Some con- 
The boy’s 
father does a nice business in real 
estate and all he brings down is a 
few pieces of sponge cake and one 
bottle of whiskey. One bottle of 
whiskey for fifty people! As much 
whiskey as I had couldn’t even cure 
a toothache. Oh, boy, am I getting 
dizzy. When I was a boy, I could 
drink a whole jar of potato cider. 
You remember that potato cider we 
used to have in Europe? It could 
kill a horse. Oh, boy, what kind of 
wine is that? My legs are like 

rubber already. 

[Zitorsky suddenly stamps his foot and 
executes a few brief Chassidic dance 
steps.] 

Alper—tThis is not bad wine, you 
know. A pleasant bouquet. 

Zitorsky [Wavering over to Arthur] 
——Have a piece of cake, young man. 
What does it say in the Bible? 

“Go eat your food with gladness and 
drink your wine with a happy 

mind?” Give the boy another 

glass. 

Arthur [Smiling|——Thank you. I'm 
still working on this one. [ The Cabalist 
suddenly raises his head and bursts 
into a gay Chassidic chant.]} 

The Cabalist [Bursting into song |—— 
“Light is sown, sown for the right- 
eous, and joy for the upright, the up- 
right in heart. Oh, light is sown, 
sown for the righteous. . .” 

Zitorsky [Gaily joining in}——“and 

joy for the upright, the upright in 
heart. Oh!” 

[ The Cabalist and Zitorsky take each 
other’s shoulders and begin to dance 
in the formless Chassidic pattern. 
They are in wonderful spirits] 

“Light is sown, sown for the right- 
eous...” 

[The Sexton and Alper join in, 
clapping their hands and eventually 
joining tiie dance so that the four 

old Jews form a small ring, their 
arms around each other’s shoulders, 
their old feet kicking exuberantly as 
they stamp about in a sort of circular 
pattern.] 


All——“. . . and joy for the up- 

right, the upright in heart.” Oh! 
Light is sown, sown for the right- 
eous, and joy for the upright, the up- 
right in heart. 

[Round and round they stomp and 
shuffle, singing out lustily, sweat 
forming in beads on their brows. 

The words are repeated over and 
over again until they degenerate, from 
the shortness of breath of the 
singers, into a “Bi-bu-bu-bi-bi-bi-bi- 
bi-bi-bibibi.” Arthur watches, de- 
lighted. 

Finally, Alper gasping for breath, 
breaks out of the ring and staggers to 
a chair.} 

The Cabalist—A good sixty years I 
haven't danced! Oh, enough! En- 
ough! My hearts feels as if it will 
explode! 

{He staggers, laughing, from the 
small ring of dancers and sits down, 
gasping for air.} 

Alper——Some more wine, Hirsch- 
man? 

The Cabalist [Gasping happily } 
[Zitorsky looks up, noticing the Girl, 
who, awakened by the romping, has 
sidled out into the synagogue and has 
been watching the gaiety with de- 
light. Zitorsky eyes her wickedly 

for a moment; then advances on 

her, his arm outstretched, quite the 
old cock-of-the-walk.} 
Zitorsky—Bi-bi-bi-bi-bi-bi-bi . . . 

[He seizes her in his arms and 
begins to twirl around, much to her 
delight. She dances with him, her 
skirts whirling and her feet twinkling, 
laughing at the sheer physical ex- 
citement of it all. Zitorsky supplies 
the music, a gay chant, the lyrics of 
which consist of :“Bi-bi-bi-bi-bi-bi-bi- 
Messed 

The Cabalist—tThe last time I danced 
was on the occasion of the last Day of 
the Holiday of Tabernacles in 1896. 

I was seventeen years old. [A sudden 
frightened frown sweeps across his 
face. He mutters] Take heed for 
the girl, for the dybbuk will be upon 
her soon. 

Alper (Leaning to him]——What did 
you say, Israel son of Isaac? 

[The Cabalist turns to the Girl dancing 
with Zitorsky, and stares at her.) 





The Cabalist——Let the girl rest, 
Zitorsky, for she struggles with the 
dybbuk. Behold. [The girl has in- 
deed broken away from Zitorsky and 
has begun an improvised dance of her 
The gaiety is gone from her 
face and is replaced by a sullen las- 


own. 
civiousness. The dance she does is 
a patently provocative one. She dances 
slowly at first, and then with in- 
creasing abandon and wantonness. 
Zitorsky recoils in horror. The Girl 
begins to stamp her feet and to whirl 
more and more wildly. Her eyes 
grow bold and flashing and she 

begins to shout old Gypsy words, a 
mongrel Russian, Oriental in into- 
nation. The Cabalist now slowly moves 
to the Girl, who, when she becomes 
aware of his coming close, abruptly 
stops her dance and stands stock-still, 
her face a mask of extravagant pain, 
The Cabalist regards her gently] Lie 
down, my child, and rest. 

[At this quiet suggestion, the Girl 
begins to sway as if she is about to 
faint.] 

The Girl [Barely audible |——I feel so 
faint, so faint. 

[She sinks slowly to the floor, not 
quite in a swoon, but on the verge. 
Arthur races to her side.} 
Arthur——Do we have any water here? 
Alper——Wine would be better. 
Sexton, give her some wine. [The 
Sexton hurries with someone’s glass.] 
Arthur [Holding the Girl’s head |—— 
Is she a sickly girl? 

-She 
was never sick a day in her life. 

The Sexton—Here’s the wine. 
Zitorsky [To the Sexton|——Did I tell 
you? Did I tell you? 

The Girl—1 feel so faint. I feel so 
faint. 


Alper [Bending over them) 


Arthur [Bringing the glass of wine to 
her lips|——Sip some of this. 

The Girl [Murmuring |——Save me... 
save me... 

The Cabalist—The dybbuk weakens 
her. I have seen this once before. 
The Sexton (To Zitorsky]|—When you 
told me about this dybbuk, I didn’t 
believe you. 

Zitorsky——So did I tell you right? 
The Sexton——Oh, boy. 


4rthur——Help me get her onto the 


chair in there. 
Alper—Yes, of course. 
The Sexton 
little. 


—Here, let me help a 


[Between them, they manage to get 
the Girl up and walk her slowly to the 
Rabbi's office, where they gently help 
her lie down on the leather sofa.} 

The Cabalist {To Zitorsky |——They 
haven’t heard from Mr. Forman yet? 
Zitorsky——No, we’re waiting. 

The Cabalist [Frowning |——It is not 
that far to Williamsburg. Well, the 
girl will sleep now. [He walks slowly 

to the door of the Rabbi's office, fol- 
lowed by a wary Zitorsky. Alper 
returns to the synagogue proper to 

join the other old men, and, for the 
briefest of moments, Arthur finds 
himself alone with the Girl, holding 

her head gently in his arms. Suddenly 
he kisses her brow and lightly strokes 
her hair. He rises quickly as the 
others return.] 

Arthur—I think she’s fallen asleep. 
Alper——Thank heavens for that. 
Arthur- 


family. 


Look, I’m going to call her 
She may be quite ill. I 
think we'd all feel a lot better if she 
were in the hands of a doctor. If one of 
you will just give me her home 
telephone number . . . [Just a little an- 
noyed, for nobody answers him] 
Please, gentlemen, I really don’t think 
it’s wise to pursue this nonsense any 
longer. 

The Cabalist—It is not nonsense. I 
do not speak of dybbuks casually. As 
a young man, I saw hundreds of 
people come to my father claiming to 
be possessed, but, of all these, only 
two were true dybbuks. Of these 
two, one was a girl very much like this 
poor girl, and, even before the black 
candles and the ram’s horn could be 
brought for the exercism, she sank 
down onto the earth and died. I tell 
you this girl is possessed, and she 

will die, clutching at her throat and 
screaming for redemption unless the 
dybbuk is exorcised. [He stares at the 
others and nods his head] She will 
die. Wake the girl. I will take her 
to the Korpotchniker myself. 
Alper-—Zitorsky, wake the girl. I 
will get her coat. Sexton, call a 


taxicab for Rabbi Israel. [Alper, whe 
had been reaching for the Girl's coat, 
is stayed by Arthur. He looks up at 
the young man] Young man, what are 
you doing? 

Arthur—Mr. Alper, the gir] is 

sick. There may be something 
seriously wrong with her. 
Alper—Young man, Rabbi Israe! 
says she is dying. 

Arthur 


tainly, let me have her home tele- 


Well, in that case cer- 


phone number. 

Alper [Striding into the Rabbi's 
office) 
matters that are no concern of yours 
Arthur [Following] 
much my concern as they are yours. 
I have grown quite fond of this girl. 
I want her returned to the proper 


-You are presuming in 


—They are as 


authorities, right now. If necessary, 


I shall call a policeman. Now, let’s 
have no more nonsense. 

[Alper sinks down behind the desk, 
glowering. A moment of silence fills 
the room. Then the Cabalist, who has 
been standing in the rear of the 

office and watching with quiet in- 
terest, says—] 

The Cabalist—tThe young man doesn’t 
believe in dybbuks? 

Arthur—I'm afraid not. I think you 
are all behaving like madmen. 

[The Cabalist considers thi answer 
for a moment.] 

The Cabalist—I will tell you an 

old Chassidic parable. A deaf man 
passed by a house in which a wed- 
He looked 


in the window and saw all the people 


ding party was going on. 


there dancing and cavorting, leaping 
about and laughing. 


However, since 
the man was deaf and could not hear 
the music of the fiddlers, he said to 
himself: “Ah, this must be a mad- 
house.” Young man, because you 

are deaf, must it follow that we are 
lunatics? 

Arthur——You are quite right. I 

did not mean to mock your beliefs, and 
I apologize for it. However, I am 
going to call the girl’s father, and, if 
he wants to have the girl exorcised, 
that’s his business. 

[He sits down behind the desk, puts 
his hand on the receiver, and looks 
up at Alper) Well? 





the tenth man 


The Cabalist—-Give him the number, 
Mr. Alper. [Alper fishes an old ad- 
dress book out of his vest pocket, 
thumbs through the pages, and hands 
the open book to Arthur, who begins 
to dial] 


the girl’s house. Her father, who 


There is no one home in 


wishes only to forget about the girl, 
has gone to his shop in the city, 

and, at this moment, is overeating at 
his lunch in a dairy restaurant. The 
stepmother has taken the younger 
children to her sister’s. The girl's 
doctor has called the police and has 
gone about his rounds, and the police 
are diffidently riding up and down 
the streets of the community, looking 
for an old Jew and his granddaughter. 
[Arthur says nothing, but simply 
waits for an answer to his ring. The 
Cabalist sits down on the arm of the 
At last he 

| I cannot understand why this 


couch to contemplate. 
says 
young man does not believe in 
dybbuks. 
Alper—It is symptomatic of the 
current generation, Rabbi Israel, to 
Historically 
speaking, an era of prosperity 


be utterly disillusioned. 


following an era of hard times 
usually produces a number of de- 
spairing and quietistic philosophies, 
for the now prosperous people have 
found out they are just as unhappy 
as when they were poor. Thus when 
an intelligent man of such a generation 
discovers that two television sets have 
no more meaning than one or that 

he gets along no better with his wife 

in a suburban house than he did in 
their small city flat, he arrives at 

the natural assumption that life is 
utterly meaningless. 

The Cabalist——What an unhappy 
state of affairs. 

[Arthur returns the receiver to its 
cradle.| 

Arthur [Muttering]}——Nobody home. 
The Cabalist [To Arthur |——Is that 
true, young man, that you believe in 
absolutely nothing? 

Arthur Not a damn thing. 

The Cabalist 


no beauty, no infinity, no known, no 


—There is no truth, 


unknown. 
Arthur—Precisely. 


The Ca’alist——Young man, you are 
a fool. 

Arthur—Really. I have been 
reading your book—the Book of 
Zohar. I am sure it has lost much 

in the translation, but, sir, any 
disciple of this abracadabra is pre- 
suming when he calls anyone else a 
fool. 

[Arthur produces from his jacket the 
book the Girl gave him, and extends 

it to the Cabalist, who accepts it, 
frowning.] 

The Cabalist——Y ou have been reading 
the Book of Zohar. Dear young man, 
one does not read the Book of 

Zohar, leaf through its pages, and 

I have en- 
tombed myself in this slim volume 


make marginal notes. 


for sixty years, raw with vulnerability 
to its hidden mysteries, and have 
sensed only a glimpse of its passion. 
Behind every letter of every word 
lies a locked image, and behind 
every image a sparkle of light of the 
ineffable brilliance of Infinity. But 
the concept of the Inexpressible Un- 
known is inconceivable to you. For 
you are a man possessed by the 
Tangible. If you cannot touch it 
with your fingers, it simply does not 
exist. Indeed, that will be the 
epithet of your generation—that you 
took everything for granted and 
believed in nothing. It is a very little 
piece of life that we know. How 
shall I say it? I suggest it is wiser to 
believe in dybbuks than in nothing 
at all. 
Arthur 
psychiatrist 


-Mr. Hirschman, a good 

even a poor one—could 
You 
may think of yourself as a man with 


strip your beliefs in ten minutes. 


a God, but I see you as a man obsessed 
with guilt who has invented a God so he 
can be forgiven. You have invented 
it all—the guilt, God, forgiveness, the 
whole world, dybbuks, love, passion, 
fulfillment—the whole fantastic mess 
of pottage—because it is unbearable 
for you to bear the pain of in- 
significance. None of these things 
exist. You've made them all up. The 
fact is, I have half a mind to let you 

go through with this exorcism, for, after 


all the trumpetings of rams’ horns 


and the bellowing of incantations and 
after the girl falls in a swoon on the 
floor—I assure you, she will rise up 
again as demented as she ever was, 
and I wonder what bizarre rationale 
and mystique you will expound to ex- 
plain all that. Now, if the disputation 
is at an end, I am going to call the 
police. 

[He picks up the receiver again and 
dials the operator.) 

Alper——Well, what can one say to 
such bitterness? 

The Cabalist [Shrugs |——One can only 
say that the young man has very little 
regard for psychiatrists. 

[The front door to the synagogue 
bursts open, and Forman and Schlissel 
come hurtling in, breathing heavily 
and in a state of absolute confusion. 
Alper darts out into the synagogue 
proper and stares at them.]| 
Schlissel—Oh, thank God, the syn- 
agogue is still here! 

Alper—wWell? 

Schlissel [He can hardly talk, he is so 
out of breath|——Well, what? 
Alper—wWhat did the Korpotchniker 
say! 

Schlissel——Who knows?! 
the Korpotchniker?! 


W ho saw 
We've been 
riding in subways for four hours! 
Back and forth, in this train, in that 
train! I am convinced there is no 
such place as Williamsburg and there 
is no such person as the Korpotchniker 


Rabbi! 


at two different stations, just to see 


I tell you, twice we got off 


daylight, and, as God is my witness, 
both times we were in New Jersey! 
—Oh, I tell you, I am sick 
from driving so much. 
Alper—ldiot! You didn’t take the 
Brighton train! 

Schlissel——We took the Brighton 
train! [He waves both arms ina 
gesture of final frustration] We took all 
I haven't had a bite to 
eat all morning. Don’t tell me about 


Brighton trains! 


Forman 


the trains! 


Don’t tell me about 
anything! Leave me alone, and the 
devil take your whole capitalist econ- 
omy! [Zitorsky, the Sexton and the 
Cabalist have all come out to see what 
the noise is all about. Even Arthur is 
standing in the office doorway, 





listening to all this) We asked this 

person, we asked that person. This 

person said that train. That person 

said this train. We went to a police- 

man. He puts us on a train. The 

conductor comes in, says: “Last stop.” 

We get out. As God is my witness, New 

Jersey. We get back on that train. The 

conductor says: “Get off next station 

and take the other train.” We get off 

the next station and take the other 

train. A man says: “Last stop.” We 

get out. New Jersey! 

[In the Rabbi's office, the Girl suddenly 

sits bolt upright, her eyes clenched 

tight in pain, screaming terribly, her 

voice shrill with anguish.]} 

Forman | Racing to her side |—— 

Oh, my God! Evelyn! Evelyn! What 

is it?! 

[The Girl clutches at her throat and 

screams.]| 

The Girl——Save me! Save me! Save me! 

[Zitorsky and the Sexton begin to 

mutter rapid prayers under their 

breath.] 

{lper [Putting his arm around Forman] 
David, she’s very ill. We think 

she may be dying. 

[Arthur has raced to the Girl. He 

sits on the couch beside her and takes 

her in his arms.] 

Arthur 


Forman [In panic, to Alper|——He 


Call a doctor. 


says I should call a doctor. 

[Arthur puts his hand to his brow and 
shakes his head as if to clear it of 
shock and confusion.} 

Alper | Crossing to the Cabalist |\——Save 


her, Rabbi Israel. You have had your 


sign from God. You are among the 
righteous. 

[Arthur turns slowly and regards the 
silent betallithed form of the little 
Cabalist | 

Arthur | To the Cabalist, his voice 
cracking under emotions he was 
unaware he still had|——For God's 
sakes, perform your exorcism or 
whatever has to be done. I think she’s 
dying. 

[The Cabalist regards Arthur for a 
moment with the profoundest gentle- 
ness. Then he turns and, with an 
authoritative voice, instructs the 
Sexton. | 


The Cabalist——Sexten, we shall need 


black candles, the ram’s horn, prayer 
shawls of white wool, and there shall 
be ten Jews for a quorum to witness 
before God this awesome ceremony. 
The Sexton—Just plain black 
candles? 

The Cabalist—Just plain black 
candles. 

[The Sexton is already hurrying into 
his coat. Alper moves quietly up to 
Forman standing in the office doorway 
and touches his old friend’s shoulder 
in a gesture of awe and compassion. 
Forman, at the touch, begins to cry 
and buries /.is shaking old head on his 
friend’s shoulder. Alper embraces 
him. } 

Zitorsky (In the synagogue, to Sch- 
lissel|——I am absolutely shaking— 
shaking. 

[ Arthur, having somewhat recovered 
his self-control, sinks down behind the 
desk, frowning, confused by all that is 
going on, and moved by a complex of 
feeling he cannot understand at all. | 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


act three 


Half an hour later. 

At rise, the Girl is sitting in the 
Rabbi's office, perched on the couch, 
nervous, frightened, staring down at 
her restlessly twisting fingers. Forman 
sits behind the Rabbi’s desk, wrapped 
in his own troubled thoughts. He wears 
over his suit a long white prayer shawl 
with thick black stripes, like that worn 
by the Cabalist throughout the play. 
Indeed, all the men now wear these 
ankle-length white prayer shawls, 
except Arthur, who, at rise, is also in 
the Rabbi's office, deep in thought. 
The Cabalist stands downstage left, 
his prayer shawl hooded over his head; 
he is leafing through a volume, pre- 
paring the prayers for the exorcism. 
The Sexton is standing by the wall 
phone, the receiver cradled to his ear, 
waiting for an answer to a call he has 
just put in. He is more or less sur- 
rounded by Alper, Schlissel, and 
Zitorsky. 
Zitorsky 
butcher? 
Alper—Milsky wouldn’t come. Ever 


—How about Milsky the 


since they gave the seat by the East 
Wall to Kornblum, Milsky said he 
wouldn’t set foot in this synagogue 
again. Every synagogue I have 
belonged to, there have always been 
two kosher butchers who get into a 
fight over who gets the favored seat by 
the East Wall during the High Holy 
Days, and the one who doesn’t 
abandons the congregation in a fury, 
and the one who does always seems to 
die before the next High Holy Days. 
Schlissel—Kornblum the butcher 
died? I didn’t know Kornblum died. 
Alper—Sure. Kornblum died four 
years ago. 
Schlissel 
believe me, may his soul rest in peace. 
[The Sexton has hung up, recouped 
his dime, reinserted it, and is dialing 
again. | 

Zitorsky [To the Sexton|——No 
answer? 

[The Sexton shakes his head.] 

The Sexton—I'm calling Harris. 
Schlissel—Harris? You tell an 
eighty-two-year-old man to come down 
and make a tenth for an exorcism, and 
he’ll have a heart attack talking on the 
phone with you. 

The Sexton [Dialing |——Well, what 
else am I to do? It is hard enough to 
assemble ten Jews under the best 


—Well, he had lousy meat, 


circumstances, but in the middle of the 
afternoon on a Thursday it is an abso- 
lute nightmare. Aronowitz is in Miami. 
Klein the furrier is at his job in Man- 
hattan. It is a workday today. Who 
shall I call? [He waits for someone to 
answer | There are many things that I 
have to do. The tapestries on the Ark, 
as you see, are faded and need needle- 
work, and the candelabras and silver 
goblet for the saying of the Sabbath 
benediction are tarnished and dull. 
But every second of my day seems to 
be taken up with an incessant search 
for ten Jews... [On the phone] Hello, 
Harris. Harris, this is Bleyer the 
Sexton. We need you badly down here 
in the synagogue for a quorum... If 
I told you why, you wouldn’t come... 
All right, I'll tell you, but, in God’s 
name, don’t tell another soul, not even 
your daughter-in-law .. . 
Schlissel—My daughter-in-law, may 
she grow like an onion with her head 
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in the ground. 

The Sexton [On the phone |\——Hirsch- 
man is going to exorcise a dybbuk 

from Forman’s granddaughter .. . I 
said, Hirschman is... A dybbuk. That's 
right, a dybbuk . . . Right here in 
Mineola . . . That’s right. Why should 
Mineola be exempt from dybbuks? 
Alper [Thinking of names |——There 
used to be a boy came down here every 
morning, about eight, nine years ago— 
a devout boy with forelocks and side- 
curls—a pale boy, who was studying 
to be a rabbi at the seminary. 
T'he Sexton [On the phone] 
this is not a joke. 
Schlissel—Chwatkin. 
4lper—tThat’s right, Chwatkin. That 
was the boy’s name. Chwatkin. Maybe 
we could call him. Does he still live in 


the community ? 


Harris, 


Schlissel—He’s a big television actor. 
He’s on television all the time. Pinky 
Sims. He’s an actor. 
Zitorsky——Pinky Sims? That’s a 
name for a fabbinical student? 
The Sexton-—Put on your sweater 
and come down. 
Alper |To the Sexton, who has just 
hung up |——So Harris is coming? 
The Sexton—Yes, he’s coming. So 
with Harris, that makes eight, and I 
am frankly at the end of my resources. 
[ don’t know who else to call. 
4lper——This is terrible. Really. God 
manifests Himself in our little syna- 
gogue, and we can’t even find ten Jews 
to say hello. 
The Sexton—TI shall have to go out in 
the street and get two strangers. [ Put- 
ting on his coat| Well, I don’t look 
forward to this at all. I will have to 
stop people on the street, ask them if 
they are Jewish—which is bad enough 
and then explain to them I wish 
them to attend the exorcism of a 
dybbuk—I mean, surely you can see 
the futility of it. 
Alper {To the Cabalist, who is cross- 
ing now en route to the office]—We 
can only get eight. A disgrace. Really. 
We shall not have the exorcism for 
lack of two Jews. 
The Sexton [On his way out |——All 
right, I'm going. [He exits. ] 
Zitorsky [To Schlissel]|—-In those days 
when I was deceiving my wife, I used 


to tell her I was entertaining out-of- 
town buyers. I once told her I was 
entertaining out-of-town buyers every 
night for almost three weeks. It was a 
foolhardy thing to do because even 
my wife could tell business was not 
that good. So one night she came down 
to my loft on Thirty-Sixth Street and 
walked in and caught me with—well, 
I’m sure I’ve told you this story before. 
Schlissel——Many times. 
[The Cabalist enters the office. Upon 
his entrance, the Girl stands abruptly, 
obviously deeply disturbed and barely 
in control of herself. She turns from 
the Cabalist and shades her eyes with 
her hand to hide her terror. Forman 
looks up briefly. He seems to be ina 
state of shock. The Cabalist sits down 
on the couch, letting his heavy prayer 
shawl fall back on his shoulders, and 
studies his hands folded patiently 
between his knees. After a moment, 
he speaks.) 
The Cabalist [Quietly|——Dybbuk, I 
am Israel son of Isaac. My father was 
Isaac son of Asher, and I wear his 
fringed shawl on my shoulders as I 
talk to you. [Upon these words, the 
Girl suddenly contorts her form, as if 
seized by a violent cramp. She clutches 
her stomach and bends low, and soft 
sobs begin to come out of her) Reveal 
yourself to me. 
The Girl [In the voice of the dybbuk] 
-I am Hannah Luchinsky. 
[In the synagogue, Alper, Schlissel, 
and Zitorsky begin to edge- quite 
frightened—to the open office door. 
{rthur watches from his seat behind 
the Rabbi’s desk. ] 
The Cabalist—Why do you possess 
this girl's body? 
The Girl | Twisting and contorting; 
in the voice of the dybbuk |——My soul 
was lost at sea, and there is no one to 
say the prayers for the dead over me. 
The Cabalist—I will strike a bargain 
with you. Leave this girl’s body 
through her smallest finger, doing her 
no damage, not even a scratch, and I 
shall sit on wood for you for the First 
Seven Days of Mourning and shall 
plead for your soul for the First Thirty 
Days and shall say the prayers for the 
dead over you three times a day for 
the Eleven Months and light the 


Memorial Lamp each year upon the 
occasion of your death. I ask you to 
leave this girl’s body. 

[The Girl laughs quietly.] 

The Girl [In the voice of the dybbuk] 
—yYou give me short weight, for you 
will yourself be dead before the 
prayers for the new moon. 

[In the office doorway, the three old 
men shudder. Forman looks up slow- 
ly. The Cabalist closes his eyes.} 

The Cabalist [Quietly |——How do you 
know this? 

The Girl [In the voice of the dybbuk} 
—Your soul will fly straight to the 
Heavenly Gates and you will be 
embraced by the Archangel Mihoel. 
The Cabalist—tThen I enjoin the 
Angel of Death to speed his way. Dyb 
buk, I order you to leave the body of 
this girl. 

[The Girl’s face suddenly flashes with 
malevolence.] 

The Girl {In the voice of the dybbuk, 
shouting |——No! I seek vengeance for 
these forty years of limbo! I was 
betrayed in my youth and driven to the 
Evil Impulse against my will! I have 
suffered beyond belief, and my spirit 
has lived in dunghills and in piles of 
ashes, and I demand the soul of David 
son of Abram be cast through Gilgul 
for the space of forty years times ten 
to gasp for air in the sea in which I 
drowned... 

Forman [Standing in terror|——No! 
No! 

The Girl [In the voice of the dybbuk] 
—...so that my soul may have 
peace! A soul for a soul! That is my 
bargain. 

Forman [Shouting |——Let it be then! 
Leave my granddaughter in peace and 
I will give my soul in exchange. 

The Cabalist [With ringing author- 
ity ]|—The disposition of David son 
of Abram’s soul will not be decided 
here. Its fall and ascent has been 
ordained by the second universe of 
angels. The bargain cannot be struck! 
Dybbuk. hear me. I order you to leave 
the body of this girl through her 
smallest finger, causing her no pain 
nor damage, and I give you my word, 
prayers will be said over you in full 
measure. But if you abjure these 
words, then must I proceed against 





you with malediction and anathema. 
The Girl | Laughs |——Raise not thy 
mighty arm against me, for it has no 
fear for me. A soul for a soul. That is 
my bargain. 

[The Girl suddenly begins to sob.] 
The Cabalist |To Alper|——We shall 
have to prepare for the exorcism. 
Alper——I thought that would be the 
case. 

The Girl [Sitting down on the couch, 
frightened, in her own voice |—I am 
so afraid. 
Forman—tThere is nothing to fear. 
It will all be over in a minute, like 
having a tooth pulled, and you will 
walk out of here a cheerful child. 
Schlissel |Ambling back into the 
synagogue proper with Zitorsky and 
Alper |——I tell you, I'd feel a lot 
better if the Korpotchniker was doing 
this. If you are going to have a tooth 
pulled, at least let it be by a qualified 
lentist. 


Zitorsky——I thought Hirschman 


handled himself very well with that 
dybbuk. 
Schlissel [To Alper and Zitorsky] 


[f I tell you all something, promise 


you will never throw it back in my 
face 

Zitorsky What? 

Schlissel—I am beginning to believe 
she is really possessed by a dybbuk. 


Zitorsky 


to the whole thing. 


I’m beginning to get used 


[ The Cabalist has stood and moved 
upstage to the rear wall of the syna- 
gogue, where he stands in meditation. 
Forman is sitting again, somewhat 
numb, beside his granddaughter. 
After a moment, the Girl speaks.] 
The Girl 
Arthur. 
Arthur { Rises) Well. I spoke to my 


analyst, as you know, and he said he 


I am very frightened, 


didn’t think this exorcism was a bad 
idea at all. The point is, if you really 
do believe you are possessed by a 
dybbuk ... 

The Girl—Oh. I do. 
Arthur—wWell, then, he feels this 
exorcism might be a good form of 
shock treatment that will make you 
more responsive to psychiatric therapy 
and open the door to an eventual cure. 
Mr. Hirschman assures me it is a 


painless ceremony. So you really have 
nothing to be frightened of. 

The Girl—Will you be here? 
Arthur——Of course. Did you think I 
wouldn’t? 

[Forman moves slowly out into the 
synagogue, as if to ask something of 
the Cabalist. | 

The Girl—1I always sense flight in 
you. 

Arthur—Really. 

The Girl——You are always taking to 
your heels, Arthur. Especially in 
moments like now when you want to 
be tender. I know that you love me or 
I couldn’t be so happy with you, but 
the whole idea of love seems to terrify 
you, and you keep racing off to distant 
detachments. I feel that if I reached 
out for your cheek now, you would 
turn your head or, in some silent way, 
clang the iron gates shut on me. You 
have some strange dybbuk all of your 
own, some sad little turnkey, who 
drifts about inside of you, locking up 
all the little doors, and saying, “You 
are dead. You are dead.” You do love 
me. Arthur. I know that. 

Arthur [Gently]——I wish you well. 
Evelyn. We can at least say that. 

The Girl— love you. I want so very 
much to be your wife. [She stares at 
him, her face glowing with love. She 
says quietly] I will make you a good 
home, Arthur. You will be very happy 
with me. [He regards her for a mo- 
ment, caught by her wonder. He 
reaches forward and lightly touches 
her cheek. She cannot take her eyes 
from him] I adore you, Arthur. 
Arthur [With deep gentleness |— 
You are quite mad. 

[They look at each other. Arthur 
stands. | 
The Girl 
married is impractical. 
Arthur- 
the least impractical. 
The Girl- 
you are suicidal. 

Arthur—lI do think those are two 


You think our getting 
Yes, I would say it was at 


Because I am insane and 


reasons to give one pause. 

The Girl—Well, at least we begin 
with futility. Most marriages take 
years to arrive there. 
Arthur—-Don’t be saucy, Evelyn. 


The Girl [ Earnestly |—Oh, Arthur, I 


wouldn’t suggest marriage if I though 
it was utterly unfeasible. I think we 
can make a go of it. I really do. I know 
you have no faith in my exorcism . . 
Arthur—As I say, it may be an 
effective shock therapy. 

The Girl—But we could get married 
this minute, and I still think we could 
make a go of it. I’m not a dangerous 
schizophrenic; I just hallucinate. I 
could keep your house for you. I did 
for my father very competently before 
he remarried. I’m a good cook, and 

you do find me attractive, don’t you? 

I love you, Arthur. You are really very 
good for me. I retain reality remark- 
ably well with you. I know I could be 

a good wife. Many schizophrenics func- 
tion quite well if one has faith in them. 
Arthur {Touched by her earnestness) 
—NMy dear Evelyn... 

The Girl 


faith in dybbuks or gods or exor- 


—I don’t ask you to have 


cisms—just in me. 
[He gently touches her cheek.]| 
Arthur—How in heaven’s name did 
we reach this point of talking mar- 
riage? 

The Girl—It is a common point of 
discussion between people in love. 
[He kneels before her, takes her hand 
between his. | 
Arthur [Tenderly | 


you. Nor do you love me. We met five 


—I do not love 


hours ago and exchanged the elemen 
tary courtesy of conversation—the 
rest is your own ingenuousness. 

The Girl 
being as happy as I am this moment 
I feel enchanted. [They are terribly 
close now. He leans to her, his arm 
moving to embrace her. And then he 
stops, and the moment is broken. He 


—I do not remember ever 


turns away, scowls, stands] You are 
in full flight again, aren’t you? 
Arthur 


of morality which includes not taking 


—I reserve a certain low level 


advantage of incompetent minors. 
The Girl—Why can’t you believe 
that I love you? 

Arthur [Angrily|——1 simply do not 
believe anybody loves anyone. Let’s 
have an end to this. [He is abruptly 
aware that their entire love scene has 
been observed by the old men, who are 
clustered together in the open door- 
way of the Rabbi's office, beaming at 
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them. With a furious sigh, Arthur 
strides to the door and shuts it in the 
old men’s faces. He turns back to the 
Girl, scowling| Really, this is all much 
too fanciful. Really, it is. In an hour, 
you will be back to your institution, 
where I may or may not visit you. 

[The Girl sits down slowly.] 

The Girl 
insane, the thought that I might not 
see you again would make me so. 
Arthur-—I don’t know what you 
want of me. 

The Girl [One step from tears |——I 
want to find the meaning of your life 
in me. 
Arthur 
you ask such an impossible thing? 

The Girl—Because you love me. 
Arthur {Cries out |——1 don’t know what 
you mean by love! All it means to me 


—If I were not already 


But that’s insane. How can 


is | shall buy you a dinner, take you 

to the theatre, and then straight to our 
tryst, where I shall reach under your 
blouse for the sake of tradition while 
you breathe hotly in my ear in pre- 
tense of passion. We will mutter auto- 
matic endearments, nibbling at the 
sweat on each other’s earlobes, all the 
while gracelessly fumbling with 
buttons and zippers, cursing under 
our breath the knots in our shoelaces, 
and telling ourselves that this whole 
comical business of stripping off our 
trousers is an act of nature like the 
pollination of weeds. Even in that 

one brief moment when our senses 
finally obliterate our individual alone- 
nesses, we will hear ringing in our 
ears the reluctant creaking of mattress 


springs 


[The Girl stares at him, awed by this 
bitter expostulation. | 

The Girl 
Arthur 


You are possessed. 
At your age, I suppose, one 
still finds theatrical charm in this 
ultimate of fantasies, but when you 
have been backstage as often as I 
have, you will discover love to be an 
altogether shabby business of cold 
creams and costumes. 
The Girl {Staring at him|——You are 
possessed by a dybbuk that does not 
allow you to love. 

Arthur | Crying out again in sudden 
anguish |—Oh, leave me alone! Let’s 
get on with this wretched exorcism! 
[He strides to the door, suddenly 


turns, confused, disturbed, and would 
say something, but he doesn’t know 
what. He opens the door to find the old 
men patiently waiting for him with 
beaming smiles. This disconcerts him 
and he turns to the Girl again and is 
again at a loss for words. She stares at 
the floor. | 

The Girl——We could be very happy if 
you would have faith in me. 

[He turns and shuffles out of the 
Rabbi's office. | 

Arthur [To the old men|——It was 
tasteless of you to gawk at us. 

[He continues into the synagogue, 
trailed by the old men. He sits, and 

is immediately surrounded by the old 
men. | 

Forman——Are you interested in this 
girl, young man, because my son is 

not a rich man, by any means, but he 
will give you a fine wedding, catered 
by good people, with a cantor... 
Zitorsky—And a choir. 

Forman— ... Possibly, and a dowry 
perhaps in the amount of five hundred 
dollars which, believe me, is more 
than he can afford. However, I am told 
you are a professional man, a lawyer, 
and the father of the bride must lay 
out good money for such a catch. 
Alper and Zitorsky—Sure . . . 
Absolutely. 

Forman—Of course, the girl is an 
incompetent and you will have to 
apply to the courts to be appointed 
the committee of her person. . . 
Alper—  ...A formality, I assure 
you, once you have married her. 
Forman—As for the girl, I can tell 
you first hand, she is a fine Jewish 
girl... 
Zitorsky 
Alper- 
Forman 


Modest. . . 

—Devout ... 

-...And she bakes first- 
rate pastries. 
Arthur [Staring at the gay old men 
with disbelief|——You are all mad, mad- 
der than the girl, and if I don’t get out 
of here soon, I shall be as mad as the 
rest. 
Zitorsky——A beauty, young man. 
Listen, it is said—better a full-bosomed 
wife than to marry a Rothschild. 
Schlissel——Leave the man alone. We 
have all been miserably married for 
half a century ourselves. How can you 
in good faith recommend the institu- 


tion? 

Alper—the girl is so obviously taken 
with him. It would be a good match. 
Forman [Anxiously]|—Perhaps, he is 
married already. 

Alper [To Arthur|——My dear fellow, 
how wonderful to be in love. 
Arthur—TI love nothing! 

The Cabalist——Yes. The girl is quite 
right. He is possessed. He loves nothing. 
Love is an act of faith, and yours is 
a faithless generation. That is your 
dybbuk. 

[The front door of the synagogue 
opens, and the Sexton slips quickly 

in, quietly closing the door.} 

Arthur [To the Cabalist |—Don't you 
think it’s time to get on with this 
exorcism ? 

The Cabalist—Yes. {He moves to the 
door of the Rabbi's office, where he 
regards the supine form of the Girl on 
the couch.] 

Alper [To the Sexton) 
anybody? 


Did you get 


[The Sexton moves in his nervous way 
down into the synagogue. He has 
obviously been on the go since he 
left; sweat beads his brow, and he is 
breathing heavily.] 

The Sexton [Unbuttoning his coat and 
wiping his brow]|——Gentlemen, we are 
in the soup. 

Schlissel——Y ou couldn’t find anybody? 
The Sexton——Actually, we have nine 
now, but the issue of a quorum has be- 
come an academic one. Oh, let me 
catch my breath. The Rabbi will be 
here in a few minutes. 

Alper-—The Rabbi? 

The Sexton—I saw him on Wood- 
haven Boulevard, and he said he 
would join us. Harris is on his way 
already. I saw him coming down the 
hill from his house. But the whole 
matter is academic. 

Alper—Y ou told the Rabbi we need 
him to exorcise the girl’s dybbuk? 
The Sexton—Well, what else was I 
to say? He asked me what I needed a 
quorum for at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I told him, and he 
thought for a moment, and he said: 
“All right, I'll be there in a few 
minutes.” He is quite a nice fellow, 
something of a press agent perhaps, 
but with good intentions. Oh, I am 
perspiring like an animal. I shall 





surely have the ague tomorrow. I have 
been running all over looking for Jews. 
I even went to Friedman the tailor. 

He wasn’t even in town. So let me 

tell you. I was running back here. I 
turned the corner on Thirty-Third 

Road there, and I see parked right in 
front of the synagogue a police 

patrol car. 

[The others start.} 

Alper [Looking up|——Oh? 

The Sexton——That’s what I mean when 
I say we are in the soup. 

Schlissel 
to you? 
The Sexton 


Did they say something 


—Sure they said some- 
thing. I tell you, my heart gave such 

a turn when I saw that police car 

there. They were sitting there, those 
two policemen, big strapping cossacks 
with dark faces like avenging angels, 
smoking cigarettes, and with their re- 
volvers bulging through their blue over- 
coats. As I walked across the street to 
the synagogue, my knees were knock- 
ing. 
Alper 
now ? 

The Sexton 


When was this? It was just 


Just this second. Just 
before I came in the door . . . Hello. 
Harris, how are you? 


[This last to the octogenarian, who, 


bundled in his heavy overcoat, muffler, 
and with his hat pulled down on his 
head, has just entered the synagogue.] 


Zitorsky {To the Sexton] 
happened ? 

Harris [In his high shrill voice, as he 
unbuttons his overcoat] 


—So what 


Gentlemen! 
Have you heard about this dybbuk? 

Schlissel 
at the time he called you. 
The Sexton 
police car outside? 
Schlissel 


say? 


Harris, we were all here 
Harris, did you see the 
So what did the policeman 


The Sexton [ Unbuttoning his collar 
and wiping his neck with a handker- 
chie/|——This big strapping fellow with 
his uniform full of buttons looks up, 
You know a man named 
David Forman? We're looking for him 


he says: “ 


and his granddaughter, a girl, eight- 
een years old.” Well?! Eh! Well, are 
we in the soup or not? 

[Schlissel goes to the front door, opens 
it a conspiratorial crack, and looks 


out.] 

Arthur—I don’t think the police will 
bother you if you get your exorcism 
started right away. They won’t inter- 
rupt a religious ceremony, espe- 
cially if they don’t know what it is. 
The Cabalist [He looks about the little 
own mind|——Sexton, fetch the black 
candles, one for each man. 

[The Sexton scurries to the Rabbi's 
office, where the black candles are 
lying on the desk, wrapped in brown 
grocery paper.} 

Arthur (Moving to the front door|— 
I'll stand by the door and talk to 

the police if they come in. 

Schlissel [Closing the front door | 
They’re out there all right. 

The Cabalist | He looks about the little 
synagogue, immensely dignified now, 
almost beatified in his authority. The 
-I shall 


want to perform the ablutions of the 


others wait on his words}- 


Cohanim. Is there a Levite among 
you? 

Schlissel—-T am a Levite. 

The Cabalist 


water on my hands. 


-You shall pour the 


[The Sexton scoots across the syna- 
gogue, carrying black candles to every- 
one.] 

Harris [Looking distractedly about}— 
What are we doing now? Where is the 
dybbuk? 
Alper—Harris, put on a prayer 
shawl. 

Harris [Moving nervously to the office 
door|——Is this actually a serious 
business then? Where is the dybbuk? 
Tell me because Bleyer the Sexton told 
me nothing... 

[His words drift off into a mumble. He 
enters the office, sees the girl sitting 
rigidly on the chair. He starts at the 
sight of her, snatches a prayer shawl 
from the carton, and, quite in terror, 
darts back into the synagogue.] 

The Cabalist 


the Book of Codes which gives the 


—There is nothing in 


procedure for exorcism, so I have 
selected those passages to read that 
I thought most apt. For the purpose 
of cleansing our souls, we shall re- 
cite the Al-chait, and we shall recite 


that prayer of atonement which begins: 


“Sons of man such as sit in darkness.” 
As you pray these prayers, let the 


image of God in any of His seventy- 
two faces rise before you. 

Alper [Crossing into the Rabbi's office] 
—lI'll get the books. 

The Sexton [Giving Schlissel a metal 
bowl and a pitcher|——Fill it with 
water. 

Schlissel—lI'm an atheist. Why am 
I mixed up in all this? 

Alper——We do not have a quorum. 
Will this be valid? 

The Cabalist—-We will let God 
decide. 

The Sexton 
ram’s horn? 
The Cabalist 


when. 


—When shall I blow the 
-I shall instruct you 


Harris [Putting on his shawl|——What 
shall I do? Where shall I stand? 
Zitorsky [To Harris] 


and do not be afraid. 


—Stand here, 


[Forman comes out of the Rabbi's 
office carrying a long white woolen 
prayer shawl, which he gives to 
{rthur.] 

Forman [To Arthur}|——I will show 
you how to put it on. 

[He helps Arthur enshroud himself 
in the prayer shawl. Schlissel comes 
out of the washroom carefully 
carrying his brass bowl and the 
pitcher filled with water. He goes 

to the Cabalist, who holds his white 
hands over the basin. Schlissel 
carefully pours the water over them. 
The Cabalist speaks with great dis- 
tinctness.]| 

The Cabalist——“Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who hath sanctified us by his com- 
mandments, and has commanded us 
to cleanse our hands.” 

{// Amen. 

[The others watch until the last of 
the water has been poured over his 
hands. A sudden silence settles over 
the synagogue. They are all standing 
about now, eight men, cloaked in 
white, holding their prayer books. The 
Cabalist dries his hands on a towel 
handed to him by Schlissel. He puts 
the towel down, rolls his sleeves down, 
takes his long shawl and, with a 
sweep of his arms, raises it over his 
head, lifts his face, and cries out—] 
The Cabalist——“Thou knowest the 
secrets of eternity and the most hid- 





the tenth man 


den mysteries of all living. Thou 
searchest the innermost recesses, and 
tryest the reins and the heart. Nought 
is concealed from thee, or hidden 
from thine eyes. May it then be thy 
will, O Lord our God and God of our 
fathers, to forgive us for all our sins, 
to pardon us for all our iniquities, 
and to grant us remission for all our 
transgressions.” 

[As one, the other old men sweep 
their shawls over their heads and 
begin the ancient recital of their sins. 
They all face the Ark, standing in 
their places, bending and twisting at 
the knees and beating upon their 
breasts with the clenched fists of their 
right hands. They all pray individ- 
ually, lifting their voices in a wailing 
of the spirit. Arthur remains silent.] 
Ali——“F or the sin which we have 
committed before thee under com- 
pulsion, or of our own will; 

And for the sin which we have com- 
mitted before thee in hardening of 
the heart! 

For the sin which we have com- 
mitted before thee unknowingly :” 
Zitorsky——“And for the sin which 
we have committed before thee with 
utterance of the lips.” 
Forman——“For the sin which we have 
committed before thee by unchastity ;” 
Schlissel——“For the sin which we 


have committed before thee by scoff- 


ing;” 


Harris——“For the sin which we have 
committed before thee by slander; 
And for the sin which we have com- 
mitted before thee by the stretched- 
forth neck of pride:” 

[/t is a deadly serious business, this 
gaunt confessional. The spectacle of 
the eight men, cloaked in white, 
crying out into the air the long series 
of their sins and their pleas for re- 
mission, has a suggestion of the fear- 
some barbarism of the early 
Hebrews. They stand, eyes closed, and 
in the fervor of communication with 
God, their faces pained with penitence. 
The last of the old men, Harris, final- 
ly cries out the last lines of sup- 
plication, his thin voice all alone in 
the hush of the synagogue] 

“And also for the sins for which we 
are liable to any of the four death 


penalties inflicted by the court 
stoning, burning, beheading, and 
strangling; for thou art the forgiver 
of Israel and the pardoner of the 
tribes of Jeshurun in every generation 
and beside thee we have no king, 

who pardoneth and forgiveth.” 
[Again, the silence falls over the 
stage.] 

The Cabalist—“Children of men, such 
as sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, being bound in affliction and 
iron, He brought them out of darkness, 
and the shadow of death.” 

The Others—“Children of men, such 
as sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, being bound in affliction and 
iron, He brought them out of darkness, 
and the shadow of death.” 

The Cabalist—‘Fools because of 
their transgressions, and because of 
their iniquities are afflicted.” 

The Others——“Fools because of their 
transgressions and because of their 
iniquities are afflicted.” 

The Cabalist—“They cry unto The 
Lord in their trouble, and He saveth 
them out of their distress.” 

[The repetition of the lines has its 
cumulative effect on Arthur. His lips 
begin to move involuntarily, and soon 
he has joined the others, quietly mui- 
tering the words.] 

Arthur and the Others——“They cry 
unto The Lord in their trouble, and 
He saveth them out of their distress.” 
The Cabalist-—“Then He is gracious 
unto him and saith:” 

Arthur and the Others——“Then He is 
gracious unto him and saith:” 

The Cabalist—*“Deliver him from 
going down to the pit; I have found 

a ransom.” 

Arthur and the Others——“Deliver him 
from going down to the pit; I have 
found a ransom.” 

The Cabalist——Amen. 

Arthur and the Others—Amen. 

The Cabalist——Bring the girl in, Mr. 
Forman. 

[Forman nods and goes into the 
Rabbi's office.] 

Alper [To Schlissel|——1 don’t like 
it. Even if the Rabbi comes, there will 
only be nine of us. I am a tradi- 
tionalist. Without a quorum of ten, 

it won’t work. 


Schlissel [Muttering]—So what do 
you want me to do? 

[In the Rabbi's office, Forman touches 
the Girl’s shoulder, and she starts 
from her comalike state and looks at 
him.} 

Forman—Come. It is time. 

[She nods nervously and sits up. 
There is a vacuous look about her, the 
vague, distracted look of the insane.] 
The Girl [Quite numbly|——Where are 
you taking me? My mother is in Rome 
They put the torch to her seven sons, 
and they hold her hostage. [She rises 
in obedience to her grandfather's arm 
as he gently escorts her out of the 
office into the synagogue proper. All 
the while she maintains a steady drone 
of rattling gibberish] Where were you 
yesterday? I asked everybody about 
you. You should have been here. We 
had a lot of fun. We had a party, and 
there were thousands of people, 
Calebites and Bedouins, dancing like 
gypsies. 

[She suddenly lapses into a sullen 
silence, staring at the ground, her 
shoulders jerking involuntarily. The 
others regard her uneasily.] 

The Sexton—Shall I take the ram’s 
horn out? 

The Cabalist—Yes. 

[The Sexton produces the horn-shaped 
trumpet from the base of the pulpit. 
The front door of the synagogue nou 
opens, and a tall, strapping young 
Policeman, heavy with the authority 
of his thick blue overcoat, steps one 
step into the synagogue. He stands in 
the open doorway, one hand on the 
latch of the door, his attitude quite 
brusque—as if he could not possibly 
get his work done if he had to be 
polite.] 

The Policeman—lIs Rabbi Marks 
here? [Alper throws up his arms in 
despair. The others alternately stare 
woodenly at the Policeman or down 
at the floor. Arthur, still deeply dis- 
turbed, rubs his brow. The Cabalist 
begins to pray silently, only his lips 
moving in rapid supplication.]} 

The Sexton—No, he’s not. 

The Policeman—I'm looking for a 
girl named Evelyn Forman. Is that 
the girl? 

[He indicates the Girl.] 





Alper [Moving away, muttering|—Is 
there any need, Officer, to be so 
brusque or to stand in an open door- 
way so that we all chill to our bones? 
The Policeman [Closing the door be- 
hind him}——Sorry. 

Schlissel [To Zitorsky|——A real 
cossack, eh? What a brute. He will 
take us all to the station house and 
beat us with night sticks. 

The Policeman [A little more cour- 
teously A girl named Evelyn For- 
man. Her father has put out a call 
for her. She’s missing from her home. 
He said she might be here with her 
grandfather. Is there a Mr. David 
Forman here? 

[Nobody says anything.]} 

Alper 
vice, Officer. 

The Policeman—I'm sorry. Just tell 
me, is that the girl? I'll call in and 


tell them we found her. 


You are interrupting a ser- 


[Schlissel suddenly advances on the 
policeman.} 
Schlissel 


come to walk in here like you were 


First of all, where do you 


raiding a poolroom? This is a syna- 


gogue, you animal. Have a little re- 


spect. 


The Policeman—All right, all right, 


I’m sorry. I happen to be Jewish 
myself. 

[Alper looks up quickly.] 

Alper 


slowly to the Sexton] Sexton, our 


You’re Jewish? [Alper turns 


tenth man. 
The Sexton 


Aiper 


Alper, are you crazy? 

\ fine, strapping Jewish boy. 
[To the Policeman] Listen, we need a 
tenth. You'll help us out, won't you? 
Schlissel [Strolling nervously past 
Alper|——Alper, what are you doing, 

for God’s sakes? 

Alper——We have to have ten men. 
Schlissel——What kind of prank is 
this? You are an impossible rogue, do 
you know that? 

Alper [Taking Schlissel aside]|——What 
are you getting so excited about? He 
doesn’t have to know what it is. We'll 
tell him it’s a wedding. I think it’s 
funny. 
Schlissel 


funny it is when they take us to the 


Well, we will see how 


basement of the police station and 
beat us with their night sticks. 


Alper——Night sticks. Really, 
Schlissel, you are a romantic. { Advanc- 
ing on the Policeman| [ tell you, Officer, 
it would really help us out if you 
would stay ten or fifteen minutes. This 
girl—if you really want to know— 

is about to be married, and what is 
going on here is the Ritual of Shriving. 
Zitorsky— 


Alper—A sort of ceremony of purifi- 


Shriving? 


cation. It is a ritual not too commonly 
practiced any more, and I sv *gest you 
will find it quite interesting 

Harris [To Schlissel|\——Wha. is he 
talking about? 

Schlissel——Who knows? 

[The Policeman opens the door and 
calls to his colleague outside. | 

The Policeman—l'1l be out in about 
ten minutes, Tommy, all right? [He 
opens the door wider for the Rabbi, 
who now comes hurrying into the 
synagogue, still carrying his brief- 
case| Hello, Rabbi, how are you? 
[The Rabbi frowns, a little confused 
at the Policeman’s presence.] 

The Rabbi 


you doing here? 


Hello, Officer, what are 


[He moves quickly to his office, taking 
stock of everything as he goes: the 
seven old men and Arthur in their 
white shawls, and the Girl standing 
woodenly in the center of the syna- 
gogue. Alper and Zitorsky greet him 
with hellos, at which he nods back.] 
The Policeman—tThey've asked me 
to make a tenth for the shriving. 
The Rabbi [Frowning as he darts 
into his office|——Shriving? [He opens 
his desk to get out his own large white 
shawl, unbuttoning his coat as he 

does. He notes Alper, who has 
followed him to the doorway| What is 
the policeman doing here? 
Alper——We needed a tenth. 

[In the synagogue, the Policeman 
speaks amiably to Zitorsky.] 

The Policeman—This is the girl, isn’t 
it? [Zitorsky nods his head bleakly | 
What’s really going on here? 

{In the Rabbi's office, the Rabbi sweeps 
his large shawl over his shoulders. | 
Alper—We have said Al-chait and 

a prayer of atonement, and we are 
waiting now just for you. 

[The Rabbi frowns in troubled 
thought, slips his skullcap on as he 


ak 
slips his fedora off. In the synagogue, 
Zitorsky shuffles to Schlissel. | 
Zitorsky [Indicating the Policeman 
with his head, he mutters |——He 
knows, he knows. 
Schlissel——Of course. Did Alper 
expect to get away with such a 
collegiate prank? 
[In the Rabbi's office, the Rabbi 
finishes a rapid, silent prayer, standing 
with his eyes closed. He looks up at 
Alper now. | 
The Rabbi—lI would rather not take 
any active role in this exorcism. I am 
not quite sure of my rabbinical 
position. But it would please me a 
great deal to believe once again in a 
God of dybbuks. [He walks quickly 
past Alper out into the synagogue. 
Alper follows| Well, we are ten. 
[A silence falls upon the gathered 
men. | 
Forman—May God look upon us 
with the eye of mercy and under- 
standing and may He forgive us if we 
sin in our earnestness. 
The Others—Amen. 
The Cabalist—Sexton, light the 
candles.[ The Sexton lights each 
man’s candle. The Cabalist advances 
slowly to the Girl, who stands slackly, 
her body making small occasional 
jerking movements, apparently in a 
schizophrenic state. The Cabalist 
slowly draws a line before the Gir! 
with the flat of his toe. He speaks 
quietly | Dybbuk, I draw this line 
beyond which you may not come. You 
may not do harm to anyone in this 
room. [ The old men shift nervously in 
their various positions around the 
synagogue. The Cabalist turns to the 
Sexton] Open the Ark. [The Sexton 
moves quickly up to the altar and 
opens the brown sliding doors of the 
Ark, exposing the several scrolls 
within, standing in their handsome 
velvet coverings. The Cabalist moves 
slowly back to his original position; 
he says quietly—] Dybbuk, you are in 
the presence of God and His Holy 
Scrolls. [The Girl gasps] I plead with 
you one last time to leave the body of 
this girl.{ There is no answer] Then 
I will invoke the curse of excommuni- 
cation upon your pitiable soul. Sexton, 
blow Tekiah.[The Sexton raises the 





ram's horn to his lips, and the eerie, 
frightening tones shrill out into the 
hushed air| Sexton, blow Shevurim. 

[ Again, the Sexton raises the ram’s 
horn and blows a variation of the first 
hollow tones] Sexton, blow Teruah. 

| A third time, the Sexton blows a 
variation of the original tones | 

Sexton, blow the Great Tekiah, and, 
upon the sound of these tones, dybbuk, 
you will be wrenched from the girl’s 
body and there will be cast upon you 
the final anathema of excommuni- 
cation from all the world of the living 
and from all the world of the dead. 
Sexton, blow the Great Tekiah. 

[For the fourth time, the Sexton raises 
the ram’s horn to his lips and blows a 
quick succession of loud blasts. A 
silence falls heavily on the gathered 
men, the notes fading into the air. 
Nothing happens. The Girl remains as 
she was, standing slackly, her hands 
making involuntary little movements. 
Forman’s head sinks slowly on his 
chest, and an expression of deep pain 
covers his face. The Cabalist stares 
steadily at thé Girl. Suddenly, Arthur 
begins to moan softly, and then with 
swift violence a horrible scream tears 
out of his throat. He staggers one brief 
step forward. At the peak of his 
scream, he falls heavily down on the 
floor of the synagogue in a complete 
faint. The echoes of his scream tingle 
momentarily in the high corners of the 
air in the synagogue. The others stand 
petrified for a moment, staring at his 
slack body on the floor.) 

My God. I think what has 
happened is that we have exorcised 
the wrong dybbuk. 


Alper- 


The Policeman starts toward Arthur’s 
limp body. | 
The Policeman All right, don’t 
crowd around. Let him breathe. 
The Cabalist—He will be all right 
in a moment. 
Zitorsky If I didn’t see this with my 
own eyes, I wouldn’t believe it. 
The Rabbi 
be all right? 
The Cabalist——Yes. 


Schlissel [With simple devoutness |— 


—Mr. Hirschman, will he 


Praise be to the Lord, for His compas- 
sion is everywhere. 


[Harris sinks down onto a chair, 


exhausted and terrified by the whole 
experience. The Rabbi moves slowly 
down and stares at Arthur as Schlissel, 
Zitorsky and Alper help him to a 
chair. ] 
Alper 
fellow? 
Arthur [Still in a state of shock|——I 
don’t know. 

The Sexton |Coming forward with 
some wine |——Would you like a sip of 
wine? 

Arthur [Taking the goblet|——Yes, 
thank you very much. [Turning to 
look at the Girl] How is she? 

[Her schizophrenic state is quite 
obvious. Arthur turns back, his face 
furrowed and his eyes closed now in a 
mask of pain.| 

Schlissel—Was it a painful 
experience, my friend? 

Arthur—lI don’t know. I feel beyond 
pain. [Indeed, his hands are visibly 
trembling as if from cold; his face is 
rigid and masklike. Words become 
more difficult to say] I feel as if I 
have been reduced to the moment 

of birth, as if the universe has become 
one hunger. 

[He seems to be almost on the verge 


—How are you, my dear 


of collapse. | 
Alper—A hunger for what? 

Arthur [Whispering |——I don’t know. 
The Cabalist—F or life. 

[At these words, Arthur sinks back 
into the chair, exhausted. | 
Arthur—Yes, for life. I want to live. 
[He opens his eyes and begins to pray 
quietly | God of my fathers, you have 
exorcised all truth as I knew it out 

of me. You have taken away my 
reason and definition. Give me then a 
desire to wake in the morning, a 
passion for the things of life, a 
pleasure in work, a purpose to sorrow 
... [He slowly stands, for a reason 
unknown even to himself, and turns 
to regard the slouched figure of the 
Girl] Give me 2ll of these things in 
one—give me the ability to love. [/n 
a hush of the scene, he moves slowly 
to the Girl and stands before her 
crouched slack figure| Dybbuk, hear 
me. I will cherish this girl, and give 
her a home. I will tend to her needs 
and hold her in my arms when she 
screams out with your voice. Her soul 


is mine now—her soul, her charm, 
her beauty—even you, her insanity, 
are mine. If God will not exorcise you, 
dybbuk, I will.[To the Girl] Evelyn, I 
will get your coat. We have a lot of 
things to do this afternoon. [He turns 
to the others | It is not a simple matter 
to get somebody released from an 
institution in New York. [He starts 
briskly across to the Rabbi’s office and 
pauses at the door| Officer, why don’t 
you just call in and say you have 
located the girl and she is being 
brought to her father. [To Mr. 
Forman] You'd better come along 
with us. Would somebody get my 
coat? We will need her father’s 
approval. We shall have to stop off at 
my office and have my secretary draw 
some papers. 

[Mr. Forman has hurriedly gotten 
the Girl’s coat, Arthur’s coat, and his 
own. In this rather enchanted state, 
these three drift to the exit door. | 
The Policeman—Rabbi, is this all 
right? 

The Rabbi—Yes, quite all right. 
Arthur {Pausing at the door, bemused, 
enchanted |——Oh—thank you all. 
Good-bye. 

All—Good-bye. 

Zitorsky—Go in good health. 
Alper—Come back and make a tenth 
for us sometime. 

[Arthur smiles and herds the Girl and 
Forman out of the synagogue. The 
door closes behind them. ] 

Schlissel [Sitting with a deep sigh|—— 
Well, what is one to say? An hour 
ago, he didn’t believe in God; now 
he’s exorcising dybbuks. 

Alper {Pulling up a chair |——He still 
doesn’t believe in God. He simply 
wants to love. [Zitorsky joins the 
other two| And when you stop and 
think about it, gentlemen, is there any 
difference? Let us make a supposi- 
tion... 

[As the curtain falls, life as it was 
slowly returns to the synagogue. The 
three old men engage in disputation, 
the Cabalist returns to his isolated 
studies, the Rabbi moves. off into his 
office, the Sexton finds a chore for 
himself, and the Policeman begins to 
button his coat. | 


the curtain falls 





Alan Pryce-Jones at the Theatre 


Period of Adjustment The Unsinkable Molly Brown Advise and Consent 
Hedda Gabler She Stoops to Conquer Invitation to a March 
Under the Yum-Yum Tree The Rape of the Belt The 49th Cousin 


Mr. Tennessee Williams has been reading that poem of an 
English professor which begins, 

“I wish I loved the Human Race, 

I wish I loved its silly face...” 

In Period of Adjustment he has made a bold effort to be 
affectionate, and at the same time to be funny, but some- 
how the impression he leaves behind is no more positive 
than that of the professor: 

“And when I'm introduced to one 


I wish I thought What Jolly Fun!” 


True, it is hard to be wholeheartedly jolly about the 
Bateses and the Haversticks. Ralph Bates, skillfully played 
by James Daly, lives outside Nashville, Tennessee, in a 
pseudo-Spanish home built over a chasm. It is Christmas 
Eve, and suddenly there bursts in upon him the newly 
married wife of an old Air Force buddy, whose marriage 
has got off to a shaky start indeed. Her husband is at that 
very moment driving off in the ancient Cadillac, formerly 
a funeral coach, in which the first maladjustments of their 
honeymoon have been revealed. Alone with a stranger, 


‘Period of Adjustment’’: Barbara Bazley and Robert Webber comprise one of the couples in a state of marital crisis. 
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“*The Unsinkable Molly Brown’’: Harve Presnell 


and Tammy Grimes. 


Isabel Haverstick at first can do no more than mourn the 
loss of her blue zipper bag. Gradually, however, she thaws, 
and elicits from her host that he is in no better case than 
she, since his wife has left him to rejoin her rich parents. 

The progress of the play is towards the reconciliation of 
both couples. We are repeatedly informed that they are 
only going through a period of adjustmerit; and even 
when Mrs. Bates and her parents introduce a note of slap- 
stick by invading the house and trying to carry off.the fur- 
niture, a pink glow of tenderness is never wholly invisible. 
Mr. Williams really does wish he loved the human race, 
and he tries desperately hard to convey that if only we 
were nicer he would almost certainly succeed in this aim. 
What is lacking, however, is substance. The comedy is 
kept afloat entirely on conversation, much of it beautifully 
overheard and at times extremely amusing. But it is mo- 
tionless conversation, maintained furthermore, for too long 
at the same pitch. Even Barbara Baxley’s delicious per- 
formance as the briefly abandoned wife cannot persuade 
us that the most credible character on the stage is much 
more than a ghost. 

Since, even in low gear, Mr. Williams is a superb crafts- 
man, the comedy is extremely deft. It is spangled with sym- 
bolism. When the earth heaves beneath the house, when 
fresh cracks appear in the ceiling, and a picture crashes to 
the floor, we are made aware of a Kierkegaardlike view of 
the human condition; but all the same, impending doom is 
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** Hedda Gabler’’: Frederick Rolf and Anne Meacham. 


greeted with hilarity. A disappearing husband is less to be 
missed than a] st zipper bag. It was in a nerve hospital 
that the young couple first met, and it is by recurrent at- 
tacks of the shakes that the husband greets the dawn of 
love. These symbolic gestures are interspersed with spir- 
ited efforts to make comic capital out of themes Mr. Wil- 
liams usually broods upon in solitary darkness. With the 
help of Robert Webber, as the errant husband, and Rose- 
mary Murphy, as Mrs. Bates, not to speak of Jo Mielziner’s 
sharply evocative set, Mr. Williams succeeds in making his 
point: We should all be happier if we were better, and bet- 
ter if we were happier. 

The most enjoyable offering of the month under consid- 
eration, in my view, is The Unsinkable Molly Brown. This 
is a robust musical, the heroine of which displays a most 
infectious habit cf liking the human race wholeheartedly. 
Molly Brown is discovered to us on a Missouri farm. Her 


unsinkability is at once brought into play. She goes to 


town, she catches her man, she invades Denver as soon as 
her man has made his pile. She has a nasty setback at the 
hands of the local snobs, switches to Europe, triumphs, 
rejects the temptations of Monte Carlo in order to rejoin 
a husband who has become pretty sick of European aris- 
tocrats, rises magnificently to the occasion when the Titan- 
ic sinks, and ends up—still extremely rich, I am glad to say 
—in Leadville, Colorado. 


This odyssey is carried almost entirely on the shoulders 


Pe 


Friedman-Abeles 


**Invitation to a March’’: James MacArthur and Jane Fonda 
are the counterparts of Prince Charming and Sleeping Beauty. 


of Tammy Grimes. I have no hesitancy whatever in hailing 
her as a diamond of the first water. Like a diamond, she 
can both shine and cut. She also has the essential quality of 
all great comics: she touches the heart. Her performance 
is extraordinarily assured and versatile. She can outgawk 
the gawkiest; her voice has an electronic quality that can 
produce sounds ranging from the vibrancy of a cello to the 
clashing of saucepan lids. She entirely dominates the stage 
at every appearance. When she uses it, her scatty tender 
ness goes straight to the heart. There is no more exciting 
sensation in the theatre than to be present when a star 
blazes out for the first time in full brightness. And for that 
alone I recommend a visit to Molly Brown. 

But Tammy Grimes is not all. Harve Presnell, as her 
millionaire husband, has an excellent presence and an un- 
usually fine voice, if slightly too operatic in quality for 
this rambunctious piece. The sets by Oliver Smith are ex- 
ceptionally good—especially in the first act—although he 
missed an opportunity by turning his back on a real Monte 
Carlo, exactly suited to his talent, and substituting an im- 
aginary one that is no more than pretty. Meredith Will- 
son's music and lyrics are never less than tunable, and 
some of them—“Belly Up to the Bar, Boys,” “I Ain't Down 
Yet,” “If I Knew,” “Up Where the People Are”—will be 
with us for a long, long time. The only weakness of the 
evening, in fact, is that it is no more than a set of variations 
on a single theme. Molly shows in the first ten minutes that 
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she is unsinkable, and she goes on showing it through 
twenty scenes. 

The critics have not been uniformly kind to Advise and 
Consent, largely, perhaps, because it shocked them that a 
liberal standpoint in politics should be shown in so un- 
favorable a light. What we are considering, however, is a 
play, not an attitude to society; and I must record that | 
found it a gripping experience. 

Loring Mandel has taken Allen Drury’s best seller, and 
converted part of it into a harsh comment on Washington 
politicking. I was never convinced that the horrifying 
group of gargoyles who mouthed and leered at each othe: 
are remotely like any conceivable group of Senators— 
though the author has taken the precaution of setting the 
scene in the future—but at least their gyrations are full of 


dramatic punch. The action deals with the appointment of 


a Secretary of State, a particular nominee of the Presi- 
dent’s. It turns out that he has lied under oath about his 
onetime connection with a Communist cell. On the other 
hand, his main opponent, an upstanding young Senator 
from Utah, is forced to admit to a nasty moment in Hawaii 
during the war, when he had involved himself in a homo- 
sexual incident. A tug-of-war is thus set up: long-forgotten 
Communism pulls one way in the senatorial debates, and 
long-forgotten homosexuality the other. At the close of 
the second act the Senator from Utah kills himself after 


a full—and, to the audience, [continued on page 72] 
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OTTO PREMINGER 
SCOSSHECHEOCCOOE 


text by Richard Gehman 


photograph by Murray Laden 


he personality that walks around under the name Otto 

Preminger, producer-director of the new Broadway 
comedy Critic's Choice, is such a bewildering amalgam, 
one wonders if there is actually an Otto Preminger. Per- 
haps there isn’t. Although there was an Otto Preminger be- 
fore Eric von Stroheim died, one wonders if perhaps the 
great Von didn’t die at all, but chose to disappear and start 
a new career, and caught a man named Otto Preminger 
and skinned him and is now wearing him. The copy of this 
magazine that reaches Preminger’s sensitive hands is now, 
if I know my Preminger, either on its way to the floor or 
being ripped into shreds, for nothing—well, almost nothing 
—infuriates him as much as being tagged Prussian or hav- 
ing Nazi qualities attributed to him. “Damn it!” he once 
screamed (even his normal conversational tones often 
seem about to pitch up into screams), “I only played a 
Nazi four times!” The trouble was, he played the Nazi 
parts so well, they were unforgettable, and perhaps that 
ability was created by his didactic, dynamic, overruling 
authoritarianism—which is what makes him the great show- 
man he is, which is what enables him to get fine perform- 
ances out of actors. 

Which is what amuses his old friends, too. Billy Wilder 
has made the best remark that synopsizes Preminger’s dic- 
tatorial make-up. During the shooting of Porgy and Bess, 
Preminger, who had replaced Rouben Mamoulian as di- 
rector, was immersed in a series of arguments with Samuel 
Goldwyn, who was producing. Goldwyn had ideas about 
how Preminger should direct. Preminger does not want to 
listen to anyone but Preminger. Wilder was called in as 
referee. In the middle of a loud argument, in which Prem- 
inger began to shout not only at Goldwyn but also at Wil- 
der, the latter, who has known Preminger since their cof- 


feehouse days in Vienna thirty-five years ago or more, said 
mildly, “Please, Otto. I don’t want to argue with you. I've 
still got relatives in Germany.” 

Perhaps Preminger was amused. Certainly he simulta- 
neously was irritated. Probably he was hurt as well. Some- 
where inside him, no matter how hard he may try to con- 
ceal them, are the tenderness and the Angst that charac- 
terize many Jews. He would not talk to me about his back- 
ground and boyhood. It may be that he is saving those 
details to exploit as part of a commercial property, but in 
his dismissing wave of his hand as he said, “Who wants to 
talk of the past?,” I thought I detected a faltering flicker 
that indicated softness beneath the brittle, armor-plated 
exterior. I don’t know. I do know there are evidences of 
insecurity. 

They abound in his hard-riding treatment of certain ac- 
tors. Leon Ames, after hastening to say that he considers 
Preminger a first-rate director, told me recently how he 
was driven nearly to distraction when Preminger was re- 
hearsing him in The Moon Is Blue (stage version). “I 
couldn't seem to do anything right for him,” Ames said. 
“Finally, one afternoon, I got fed up. ‘Otto,’ I said ‘how 
much will it cost me to get out of this thing?” He smiled 
that diabolical smile of his, and said, “You can get out for 
one million dollars.” 

On the television show “I've Got a Secret,” Preminger 
was appearing, complete with secret, in a press-agent- 
booked appearance to call attention to a new film (Prem- 
inger is as promotion-minded as any producer alive). 
Preminger’s secret was that he once had fired Henry Mor- 
gan, one of the show’s panelists, from the cast of a Broad- 
way play he was directing. “Come on,” said Morgan, when 
the secret was out. “I wasn’t that bad, was I?” 
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Preminger looked at him coldly. “Yes,” he said. 

One of the few actors ever to talk back to Preminger 
was Darren McGavin. Preminger shouted at him; Mc- 
Gavin shouted back, “Don’t you shout at me!” 

Preminger instantly lowered his voice. “Very well,” he 
said. “You are a bad actor on stage, and you are a bad 
actor in front of the camera. Now—can you hear me? I'm 
not shouting at you. Shall we get on with it?” 

The company of Laura, one of Preminger’s greatest film 
successes, was on of the unhappiest in the history of 
Hollywood. Preminger had been backed in his decisions bv 
Darryl F. Zanuck, head of Twentieth Century-Fox, and 
eve ntually Preminger incurred the wrath of everyone else 
concerned. The stars were infuriated not only at him but 
also at each other. When shooting was over (on schedule, 
as is usual when Preminger makes a film), everyone was 
convinced that Laura would be a disaster. It turned out to 
be the biggest hit the company had in 1944. 

“Otto has to have his way,” Leon Ames told me recently 
in Hollywood. “If he doesn’t get it, look out.” 

Not even the censors, nor the anti-Communists, have 
been able to prevent Preminger from having his way in 
the past. He was the first independent motion-picture pro- 
ducer to break openly with the Keepers of the Seal—the 
guardians of the production code in Hollywood. He did it 
by bringing out The Moon Is Blue without their approval 
in 1953. Subsequently he did The Man with the Golden 
Arm and Anatomy of a Murder. Words were heard in the 
first and third that never before had been uttered in the 
movies. The second dealt with narcotics addiction, previ- 
ously untouchable by film makers. When Preminger went 
about making his latest, Exodus, he hired Dalton Trumbo, 
one of the Hollywood Ten, to do the screenplay. “I hired 
him because he is a good writer,” Preminger said, flatly. 
figuratively thumbing his nose at the Keepers of the Black 
List. 

Surprisingly enough, when I suggested to Preminger 
that, by making films without the production-code seal, he 
had contributed to establishing the new freedom that 
seems to be pervading the cinematic climate generally, he 
answered with what—to injured actors, at least—would 
seem to be surprising modesty. 

I don’t think it was all due to what I did,” he said. “It 
was because of the government suit, the antitrust suit, that 
the big corporations lost their control of the major studios. 
When that happened, the independent producer, like Stan- 
ley Kramer, like Billy Wilder, William Wyler, fifty or sixty 
others, could emerge. We don’t have to work for big com- 
panies any more—we could make our own pictures. The 
front office of the big studios used to be in control. I was a 
producer-director at Fox, but before I could buy a prop- 
erty I had to submit it to Darryl Zanuck. Now, it was not 
too much of slavery with that company once you estab- 
lished a working relationship with a boss—he gave you a 
certain amount of freedom, as much as possible. It was not 
so terrible then, but it is easier now. I can buy any property 
I want, and use it independently.” 


Our conversation took place in Preminger’s New York 
office (his company is called Carlyle Productions ). He had 
just gone into rehearsal with Critic’s Choice; it was the end 
of a long day, and he was relaxing with a drink of brandy. 
With him were Bill Minoff, who works with him on film 
projects; Tom Ryan, his general assistant; and Ben Washer, 
his press agent. Preminger and his three henchmen faced 
me like a phalanx, and I moved immediately to the attack 
like a cornered hound. I had asked him if he was coming 
back to Broadway because there was more freedom, and 
he had denied that. Switching, I had asked about his trou- 
bles with the production-code people and the anti-Ten 
element, and he had given me the answer above. 

“But you did have trouble when you went against the 
Seal?” 

“Il had some skirmishes with various censorship agen 
cies,” Preminger said, lightly. 

“But on Broadway, when you directed The Moon, you 
did not have that trouble.” . 

“That was true, at the time. But today I direct films ex- 
actly as I direct plays. I proved that there is also freedom 
in films. There was no trouble. They didn’t give me the 
Seal; I played the picture without a seal; the picture was a 
big success, and made a lot of money.” 

“But still you're coming back to Broadway because there 
is more freedom here,” I said, insistently. 

Preminger looked at his three men and threw his hands 
in the air. “I don’t come here,” he said. “I live here: I ex- 
plained to you.” 


“But there’s more freedom here than in Hollywood, isn’t 
there?’ 

“First of all, this whole idea of Hollywood is wrong. | 
don't work in Hollywood. I haven’t made a picture in 
Hollywood for several years. The last picture, in Israel. 
Before, in Michigan. Hollywood is only an idea. You mean: 
Is it easier to work in the theatre, or more difficult in mo- 
tion pictures? It is the same.” 

“How can it be?” I asked. “Aren’t you more—well, in 
charge in New York?” 

“I'm the same in charge here. I produce my own pic- 
tures; I produce my own plays. I direct my own pictures; 
I direct my own plays. What do you mean, ‘in charge’? 
Why should it be more difficult? No. I don’t believe there 
is more freedom in the theatre than in pictures. In certain 
commercial ways, there is much less freedom in the thea- 
tre. It is difficult to get a theatre today. You have to deal 
with people for whom you have no respect; they have to 
approve what you are doing, I couldn’t claim that I have 
tremendous respect for the representatives of the Shubert 
office or the Lotito office. You have to let them read your 
plays, and they tell you if you can have a theatre or not. 
That doesn't exist in pictures. If I want to make a picture 
and it costs several million dollars, I make it. People put 
up the money. They don’t ask me what I’m doing, who I'm 
casting. 

“It is a legend about the theatre, about the freedom of 
it and the enslavement of creative [continued on page 79] 
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Among Geddes’ most 
interesting designs was 
that for a building to 
house three theatres, the 
largest with a capacity 
of seventeen hundred. 
There were no foot- 
lights, no proscenium, 
no visible orchestra pit. 
Arrival of the depres- 
sion caused shelving of 


the entire project. 


All photographs from 
the Bel Geddes Collection, 
Theatre Arts Library, 


University of Texas 


The Leonardo of Our Theatre 


Norman Bel Geddes’ genius com prised more than 
stage design and direction, but his work for the 
theatre had remarkable range—from the other- 


worldliness of “The Miracle” and “The Divine 


Comedy” to the realism of “Dead End” 


by Kenneth Macgowan 


I was fortunate enough to know the four men who pio- 
neered modern stage design in America between 1912 and 
1915: Joseph Urban, Lee Simonson, Robert Edmond Jones 
and Norman Bel Geddes. Except for their devotion to what 
I dubbed “the new stagecraft,” in the Boston Transcript, 
the four artists differed in many and striking ways. Yet— 
pair by pair—they had certain things in common. 

The Viennese Urban and the Manhattan-bred Simonson 
had known the classic dramatists—and Shaw and Ibsen, too 
—at the Burgtheater and at the German playhouse in 
Irving Place. Jones had seen no plays until he came to 
Harvard; Geddes had read none until he was close to 
twenty. Simonson and Jones had gone to a college that 
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boasted of William James and George Santayana, George 
Pierce Baker and C. T. (“Copey”) Copeland. Urban had 
begun as an architect, at twenty-three redecorating the 
Abdin Palace of the Khedive of Egypt; young Geddes had 
been a highly successful advertising artist before he dis- 
The author has had a career almost as far-ranging as that 
of the man about whom he writes. Mr. Macgowan has been 
critic, producer (an associate of Eugene O’Neill and Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones in the staging of such O’Neill works as 
** Desire Under the Elms’’ and ‘‘ The Great God Brown’’), 
magazine editor, author of books on theatre, motion-pic- 
ture producer-director, and teacher of the theatre arts. 





**The Miracle,’’ 

in Max Reinhardt’s 
production of the 1920s, 
provided one of the great 
opportunities of the 
noted designer’s impressive 
career. Photo at right 
shows the left stage 

of the eld Century 
Theatre in New York as 
it was set for this 
**dramatic spectacular 
pantomime’’ ; photo 
below represents the 


**Convocation.’’ 
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covered the stage. To end on an almost preposterous co- 


incidence, early in the Broadway careers of Geddes and 


Jones they both threw up jobs because insensitive man- 
agers Ww alked across the drawings that the artists had laid 
on the office floors of Jake Shubert and Morris Gest. 

The differences between these four designers was ob- 
vious in their work. Rich and warm, almost florid, Urban’s 
ample settings illuminated operas in Boston and New York, 
and bedizened the Ziegfeld Follies; he mounted few plays, 
and retired to the movies at $1,000 a day. Simonson worked 
for the Theatre Guild with imaginative ingenuity, adding 
to sound craftsmanship what he has called “the Oriental in 
me.” Jones ranged widely from the best of sublimated 
realism for O'Neill to clear, intense beauty for Shakespeare, 
from the simple vividness of The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife, his first production, to the disciplined richness 
of Lute Song, one of his last. As a scene designer—and in 
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Maurice Goldberg 


Geddes’ ‘‘Hamlet,’’ which 
reached New York in 1931, 
after originating at the 
Lakewood Theatre in 
Skowhegan, Maine, 
reflected his talent as 
director and designer. Photo 
above provides an overhead 
view of the model of the 
set (described by Mac- 
gowan). The players’ 

scene is pictured at left. 


many other ways—Geddes differed widely from Urban, 
Simonson and Jones. 

The difference—as it was revealed in my association with 
Geddes, and as he appears in his tragically curtailed auto- 
biography Miracle in the Evening—is the chief concern of 
this article. 

Geddes was the Leonardo of our theatre. His talents 
ranged wide and deep. The play struck fire in him when he 
was not yet twenty—literally the play, for someone read 
him Ghosts. The fire leaped over into production. He stud- 
ied all manner of scripts, and planned how each drama 
could be enriched by new kinds of lighting and scenery. 
That led him far. It led him from a unique production in 
Los Angeles, using six folding screens, to the remaking of a 
New York theatre into a great cathedral for the Max Rein- 
hardt production of The Miracle (1923). In between came 
settings for the Chicago Civic _ [continued on page 71] 
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master 


of the 


Kabuki craft 


Onoe Baiko VII,-one of the acknowledged great Kabuki actors of our time, has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the diversified program of the Institute for Advanced Studies in Theatre Arts, located in 
New York. In October this artist, one of the two leading onnagata (male performers of women’s roles ) of 
contemporary Kabuki, presented a program comprising dances of that Japanese theatrical form, and a 
demonstration of Kabuki make-up, on the stage of the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre, under sponsorship of the 
institute, of which he is a guest director, and the Japan Society. The photographs on these pages show 
him in costume for Fuji Musume (The Wisteria Maiden), one of the dances on his program. The actor 
also directed a group of Americans at the institute in a Kabuki play, Narukami (The Thunder God). 


The Institute for Advanced Studies in the Theatre Arts is an educational organization “dedicated to 


the enrichment of the American theatre through greater awareness of the achievements, past and pres- 


ent, of world theatre.” Earlier in 1960, its program included productions of Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe 
(in an English version titled Love and Intrigue ), staged by Willi Schmidt of Berlin; Moliére’s The Mis- 
anthrope (translated by Richard Wilbur), staged by Jacques Charon of the Comédie Frangaise; and 
Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard (in Eva LeGallienne’s translation), directed by Yuri Zavadski of the 
Mossoviet Theatre of Moscow. Last month the institute scheduled Congreve’s The Way of the World, 
in a staging by George Devine of London; later in the season, Alexis Solomos of the National Theatre of 


Greece will be on hand to contribute his talents to this theatrical beehive. @ 
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Wanted: 
More Stars, Less ‘Method’ 


A projlucer-director longs for a return to basic 
techniques in training actors . . . and insists that 
audiences prefer personalities to psychologists 


any day 


by Sherman Ewing 


Not so long ago, through the columns of the New York 
Times, Laurence Olivier poked fun at the modern Ameri- 
can approach to directing, and the American actors’ ap- 
proach to their parts. What he wanted of an actor was 
- the ability to take orders, to do what he was told to do. 
He would have none of the psychological approach to 
acting. Clearly he belonged to the “Get On With It” 
school, and had no use for the “Method.” 

Now, as almost everyone knows, the “Method” is the 
holiest cult of the modern American theatre. Since the 
Moscow Art Theatre came here in the 1920s, and Stanis- 
lavsky’s books were published in English, no serious stu- 
dent of the craft has dared to be without at least a super- 
ficial knowledge of the “Method.” It is the basic course 
in the majority of the schools of acting in this country, 
and there are hundreds of them. It was the inspiration 
of the Group Theatre; it is the creed of the Actors’ Studio. 
Lee Strasberg, Stella Adler, Robert Lewis and Elia Kazan 
are its High Priests. 

The “Method” by which an actor prepares his part be- 
gins with reading and study of the play. Then he concen- 
trates on the character he is to portray; he absorbs every 
facet of it as it appears in the script; beyond that, through 
research he fills in the gaps that the author has left. For 
example, if an actress is asked to play an Irish biddy, she 
should know something of the poverty-stricken slum dis- 
trict of Cork from which the biddy has fled, and of the 
mores as regards drink and w enching that might typically 
be ascribed to her father, who is not mentioned in the 
script. If the biddy is a liar, it is necessary for the actor 
to consult Freud for motivation of that trait of character. 
Not that a profound knowledge of psychology is re- 
quired, as Kazan explained at one of last year's ANTA 
Assembly panel meetings, at which Sir Laurence’s contro- 
versial article was a liv ely topic of conversation; only the 
ordinary knowledge of psychology that in this enlight- 
ened age we all have. Kazan himself, in preparing to 
direct, goes further than that, he said; he studies the au- 
thor, mixes with him socially, plays tennis with him, sees 


how he ticks in various situations, until he has a complete 
psychological picture not only of the characters in the 
play, and the meaning of the play, but also of the creative 
personality of the author. An actor, of course, rarely has 
the opportunity of studying the author, and must confine 
himself to the reconstruction of the psychic biography of 
the character he is to portray. 

After the preliminary groundwork, there enters the 
magic “If,” which is, I believe, Stanislavsky’s greatest con- 
tribution. It is the key for unlocking the floodgates of cre- 
ative energy, and like many great ideas, it is simple. Our 
actress, in preparing to play the Irish biddy, must not say 
to herself, “I am an Irish biddy, and therefore I will act 
like this.” Such an approach is obviously untrue and un- 
real, and has the effect of choking off the essential emo- 
tional response. On the contrary, the actress must say to 
herself, “If I were an Irish biddy named so-and-so, who 
left Cork in 1958 to escape the poverty and drunkeness, 
etc., then I would act in the given situation as follows—” 

Such an approach is, beyond question, a useful spring- 
board for creative writing. Whether it is also useful for 
an actor is another matter. Stanislavsky thought that it 
was useful, and he created a great theatre. But is the 
approach appropriate for our modern needs? Do we 
want acting that is psychologically motivated, or do we 
prefer something else? 

A few days after publication of the Olivier article, the 
Times reported on a speech by Willi Schmidt of Berlin, 
a distinguished German director. He was quoted, in part, 
as follows: “The American actor is afraid to be unnatural. 
He has a way of mistrusting himself, and belittles his 
own talent... . Actually he does not play at all any more. 
He talks to himself in a kind of monologue, and he is con- 
stantly and forever tracing his own feelings, which very 
often do not get across the footlights.” Professor Schmidt 
thought that the reason for the difficulty was perhaps that 
the American actor is shy and uncertain. 

Is there a historical basis for such a surmise? Let us 
examine some recent history. The coming of the depres- 
sion was coincident with the sharp reduction in the extent 
of the legitimate theatre, both in New York and on the 
road; it was also coincident with the rise of motion pic- 
tures. The opportunity for “on the job” training for stage 
actors also declined sharply. Fewer and fewer jobs were 
available on Broadway, and if an actor did make a name 
for himself, he fled to Hollywood where the big money 
was. But the movies and television are not a training 
ground for the actor in stage roles; consequently there 
has been no considerable group of actors able to develop 
techniques for the stage. 

I recall an excellent illustrative case from the success- 
ful revue Angel in the Wings, which Marjorie Ewing and 
I produced in 1947. Elaine Stritch had her first consider- 
able part in the musical, and _ [continued on page 75] 





Mr. Ewing as hoon represented as producer on Brent. 
way by ‘‘ Angel in the Wings’’ and Benjamin Britten’s 
“The Rape of Lucretia.’’ 
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THEATRE on discs 


A selected list of complete operas of special 
interest that have been released during the 
past year (asterisk indicates stereo record 
ing) : 

Bizet: Carmen 
Capitol GCR-7207, 
ords) 

Victoria de los Angeles 


*SGCR-7207—(3_ rec- 


Janine Micheau 

Nicolai Gedda 

Chorus and Orchestra of Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, Sir Thomas Beecham conducting 


Britten: Peter Grimes 
London A-4342, *OSA-1305 
Peter Pears 


> 
LP records) 


Claire Watson 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Royal Opera 
House (Covent Garden), Benjamin Britten 


conducting. 


Donizetti: Lucia di Lammermoor 
Mercury OL-2-108, *SR-2-9008—(2 records) 
Renata Scotto 

Giuseppe di Stefano 

Ettore Bastianini 

Chorus and Orchestra of Teatro alla Scala 
(Milan), Nino Sanzogno conducting. 


Leoncavallo: Pagliacci 

London A-4237, *OSA-1212— (2 records) 
Mario Del Monaco 

Gabriella Tucci 

Cornell MacNeil 

Chorus and Orchestra of Accadémia di Santa 
Cecilia (Rome), Francesco Molinari-Pradelli 


conducting. 


Mozart: Don Giovanni 
Angel 3605 D/L, *S-3605 D/I 
Joan Sutherland 

Elisabeth Sx hwarzkopf 
Graziella Sciutti 


' 4 rec ords) 


Philharmonia Chorus and Orchestra, Carlo 
Maria Giulini conducting. 


Mozart: Don Giovanni 

RCA Victor LM-6410, *LSC-6410—(4 re« 
ords) 

Birgit Nilsson 

Leontyne Price 

Eugenia Ratti 

Cesare Siepi 

Vienna State Opera Chorus and Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf 
conducting 


Paisiello: I] Barbiere di Sviglia 

Mercury OL-2-110, *SR-2-9010—(2 records) 
Graziella Sciutti 

Nicola Monti 


Rolando Panerai 
Virtuosi di Roma, Renato Fasano conducting. 


Puccini: La Bohéme 

London A-4236, *OSA-1208— (2 

Renata Tebaldi 

Gianna d’Angelo 

Carlo Bergonzi 

Chorus and Orchestra of Accadémia di Santa 
Cecilia (Rome), Tullio Serafin conduc! ing. 
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Puccini: Manon Lescaut 

Angel 3564 C/L—(3 records) 

Maria Callas 

Giuseppe di Stefano 

Giulio Fioravanti 

Chorus and Orchestra of Teatro alla Scala 
(Milan), Tullio Serafin conducting. 

Puccini: Turandot 

RCA Victor LM-6149, *LSC-6149—(3 rec- 
ords) 

Birgit Nilsson 

Renata Tebaldi 

Jussi Bjoerling 

Chorus and Orchestra of Rome Opera, Erich 
Leinsdorf conducting. 
Verdi: Aida 

London A-4345, *OSA-1313 
Renata Tebaldi 

Eugenia Ratti 


(3 records) 


Giulietta Simicnato 

Carlo Bergonzi 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Herbert von 
Karajan conducting. 

Verdi: La Traviata 

Capitol GCR-7221, *SGCR-7221 
Victoria de los Angeles 

Carlo del Monte 

Mario Sereni 


(3 records) 


Rome Opera House Orchestra and Chorus, 
Tullio Serafin conducting. 

Verdi: Rigoletto 

Columbia M2L-404, *M2S-901— (2 records) 
Renato Capecchi 

Richard Tucker 

Gianna d’ Angelo 

Chorus and Orchestra of Teatro di San Carlo 
(Naples), Francesco Molinari-Pradelli con- 
ducting. @ 
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OPERA IN AMERICA: 
{continued from page 11] 


stage director could take care of all these 
things without any further ado, but the direc- 
tor without a score in his hands is lost; the 
action must proceed from the music. Cyril 
Ritchard, the able Broadway director, made 
Mozart’s Figaro into a Broadway comedy at 
the Met. 


On the other hand, Margaret Webster, who 


most commendably studied the problem, ac- , 


cepting the musical point of view, staged a re- 
markable Simon Boccanegra in the same 
house. Unless conductor and stage director 
are in rapport, both of them being able to see 
beyond the immediate needs of their respective 
fields, opera becomes a compromise, the “bas- 
tard form” it is called by the uninformed 
literati. 

Finally we come to the most important, 
though to the public the least apparent, con- 
dition upon which depends a national operatic 
culture distinct from a more or less successful 
imported, exotic form of musical entertain- 
ment: the role of the composer. 

We must of course retain and cultivate tra- 
ditional opera (though under less archaic 
social and artistic conditions), but it alone 
does not lead anywhere. Ever since Monte- 
verdi, in the early seventeenth century. opera 
has been the focal point of musical creativity 
and stylistic evolution in all countries where 
productivity has been high. Great musical na- 
tions, such as the Netherlands and England, 
relinquished their leading role in the seven- 
teenth century because they refused to accept 
opera. It is no accident that the recent 
musical revival in England coincided with a 
resurgence of opera, but in this country the 
situation is quite different, though the con 
sequences will be the same. 

American music capable of holding its own 
in international competition is only one gener- 
ation old—in itself a phenomenal achieve- 
ment. Indeed, in the field of symphonic or 
chamber music our leading composers are the 
equals of the best in Europe, and many tal- 
ented youngsters are waiting in the wings. 

But in opera we still are largely experiment- 
ing. Several of our able composers have proved 
that an American can follow the “grand opera” 
recipe successfully, but that does not solve 
the problem of American opera. It must come 
from the genius of the nation, from its pat- 
tern of life, and from the natural gait and color 
of its language. This the Metropolitan Opera 
type of archaic court opera cannot promote 
even if it is willing to do so—and Mr. Bing is 
sympathetic to the cause. Salvation will come 
from the as-yet-unorganized and sporadic 
“popular” operatic movement, but here we hit 
upon the most formidable obstacle: who is 
going to pay for it? 

However, the economics of opera is a large 
subject calling for an elaborate socio-cultural 
essay. It is another story, which wil] have to be 
told another time. @ 
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THE LEONARDO OF OUR THEATRE 
[continued from page 65] 

the Metropolitan in New York, 
His con- 
They 


a realistic 


Opera House, 
and a number of Broadway plays. 
varied and resourceful. 
in Dead End (1935), 
setting that rewrote the play by providing 
a complex of integrated locales in which all 


the scenes of Sidney Kingsley’s script could 


tributions were 


included, 


be presented easily and naturally without 
There was 
(1930) in 


translation. The 


a curtain Geddes’ unit set for 
Gilbert Seldes’ 


designer's instinctive 


Lysistrata smart 


drive 
toward a single, unified structure on which a 
mounted led to the Hamlet 


directed with Raymond Massey 


play could be 
(1931) that he 
as the Prince. The set was a naked complex of 
stairways and platforms colored only by cos- 
tumes and props, but so variously lighted that 
it gave the scenes and the actors fresh and 
significant relationships. (Few of us saw Ged- 
des’ production of Jeanne d’Arc in Paris in 
1925, which followed somewhat the same pat 
tern.) It is interesting that, whereas Jones 
placed Richard III] and Hamlet against and 
within a single towering set, Geddes gave his 
which to 
the other, 


As producer and director, 


actors a protruding eminence on 
move. One was like a hollow matrix; 
something molded. 
Geddes had his only notable failure with 
Arabesque (1925), a play too much rewritten 
and vastly overstaged. But we can forget and 
forgive that production in view of all that he 
did for the theatre. 

Geddes was no easel painter who, like Bakst 
and so many other Russians, rejoiced to dis- 
wide. The young 


American not only threw out the great back- 


cover a canvas fifty feet 


drops and flat wings of the conventional thea- 
tre; he did far more than replace them with 
simpler, solider and more honest objects. Like 
Adolphe light as a central 
problem. As early as 1916 he forswore the even 


Appia, he saw 


glare of footlights and borders, and lit his 
first production with focusing spots placed in 
the auditorium and backstage. 

While Geddes was working that out on a 
small model, he designed a theatre without a 
proscenium, The stage was to be in one corner 
of the auditorium against a curving plaster 
wall, and its settings were to be lowered on an 
This 


which improved the 


elevator and changed in the basement. 
“diagonal axis” scheme, 
sightlines and increased the seating capacity, 
Roxy Theatre and a 
score of others. In 1930 Geddes designed the 


first theatre-in-the-round. The 


appeared later in the 


most extra- 
ordinary of the man’s conceptions was for a 
production of Dante’s poem The Divine Come- 
dy in Madison Square Garden, conceived and 
published in 1921. Hell, paradise and purga- 
tory were to be created by lights and figures 
rising from a kind of slanted bowl at one end 
of the building. The project called for 523 ac- 

tors and chorus members, speaking and chant- 
ing a text rranged by the designer. Though 
the Dante production, like many of the artist's 
other dreams for the theatre, was never rea- 
lized, it stands as vivid evidence of his soaring 


concepts. 
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When we look back on the record of Geddes 
as it appears in Miracle in the Evening, we 
realize that his first designs, his first ideas 
about setting and lighting, came wholly from 
within him. He hadn’t seen productions in 
Europe. He hadn’t read about them. It was not 
until he had published many of his ideas and 
projects in his own 1915-16 magazine InW hich 

“being a book InWhich I say what I think” 

that he came across Hiram K. Moderwell’s 
account of Europe, The 


Geddes 


stage reforms in 
Today. 


“were all my questions answered.” 
later, 


Theatre of “Here,” wrote, 
A little 
Frank Lloyd 
Aline Barnsdall 
planned to build in Los Angeles, Geddes was 


properly 


when he worked with 


Wright on a theatre that 
architect 


amazed that the great 


showed not the slightest interest in the play- 
houses of the Old World. 


If Geddes did less work than Urban. Jones 
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or Simonson in the Broadway theatre, he 
made up for it not alone in his concepts for 
Dante and for new types of theatres. In the 
1920s and thereafter, he conceived and exe- 
cuted some uncommon projects. They ranged 
from redesigning the Ringling Brothers-Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus to the Futurama of the 
New York World’s Fair. Geddes redecorated 
restaurants with one hand while the other 
created a school of stage design. He invaded 
the industrial world with new ideas in window 
display, new shapes for washing machines, 
sailing canoes, and 
tried his 
skills on streamlining autos and ocean liners. 


weighing scales, radios, 


new types of television stages. He 


He designed a prefabricated service station, 
a puncture-proof tire, and an airplane with a 
wingspread of 520 feet. 

Something of a genius? Yes. 
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ALAN PRYCE-JONES AT THE THEATRE 
[continued from page 59] 


embarrassing — confession to his wife. The 
final act is taken up by a post mortem in the 
Senate of the whole incident, involving the de- 
feat of the President’s plans and the rejection 
of the nominee for Secretary of State. 

It is a weakness of the play that it builds up 
a personal tragedy round the Senator from 
Utah that has been completed, so far as inci- 
dent goes, long before the end. At that mo- 
ment the action switches to the public domain, 
so that the back of the drama is broken. That 
matters the less, however, because the whole 
treatment has been episodic. Mr. Mandel has 
cut his adaptation into very short scenes, in 
the staging of which he has been helped great- 
ly by Rouben Ter-Arutunian’s black-and-white 
set—a color scheme that exactly reflects the 
moral issues of the play. The dramatic move- 
ment is kept fast-flowing by a brilliant use of 
screens, and by some of the best lighting I 
have seen in a long while. Franklin Schaffner, 
the director, has a beautiful sense of pace, and 
he is assisted by excellent performances from 
Ed Begley, Richard Kiley, Henry Jones and 
Kevin McCarthy among a large cast. The two 
women seem superfluous, although Sally 
Kemp, as the Utah Senator’s unlucky wife, 
does what she can. 

Undoubtedly the best play in town at the 
moment is Hedda Gabler, and it is salutary 
to be reminded by that masterpiece of what 
the theatre can offer when it is used by gen- 
ius. I do not, however, altogether share the 
general enthusiasm for Anne Meacham’s Hed- 
da. To give the play its full impact, we ought 
to discover only slowly the full awfulness of 
which she is capable. As it is, Miss Meacham 
arrives on the stage looking like a cobra about 
to strike. There is never the slightest doubt 
about her intentions. In fact, however, her in- 
tentions are not clear even to herself at that 
stage. It is the shock of coming home to a hum- 
drum existence, to unexpected poverty, that 
releases the devil in her, and if that is not 
made plain, Ibsen’s subtle transitions of feel- 
ing are irretrievably coarsened. All the same, 
Miss Meacham, if she loses on subtlety, scores 
heavily in her adumbrations of evil. As Judge 
Brack, Frederick Rolf is darkly effective, and 
Lester Rawlins is suitably muffish as Tesman. 
David Ross has directed the play as the first 
of an Ibsen cycle, and I hope his small theatre- 
in-the-oblong will be filled throughout that 
commendable venture, although once again 
the translation—by Michael Meyer—proved a 
disappointment. For some reason Ibsen’s trans- 
lators are either arthritic, like William Archer, 
or jaunty. Mr. Meyer is jaunty, as if he had not 
full confidence in the original text. 

Lack of confidence in the original text is a 
reproach that could be leveled against Stuart 
Vaughan’s direction of She Stoops to Con- 
quer. Someone seems to have been afraid that 
this old war horse of classical comedy might 
prove a bit of a bore. The comedy has been 
considerably messed about, therefore, at the 
expense of anything like the spirit of eigh- 
teenth-century diversion. What remains is 
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pretty to look at, and well played by the wo- 
men—especially by Gerry Jedd in the part of 
Miss Hardcastle. I found John Heffernan in- 
sufficient as Tony Lumpkin. 

It was not much of a month for humor in the 
theatre. Of new comedies the best is Invita- 
tion to a March. This is a whimsey based on 
The Sleeping Beauty. The play that it recalls 
most closely is Barrie’s Dear Brutus, and if 
you can take that special brand of puckish- 
ness you will like Arthur Laurents’ comedy. It 
deals with a Long Island problem: should you 
make a conventional marriage to please your 
mother, or should you throw up all for love? I 
need not say which is the decision taken by 
Jane Fonda. On the way, a talented cast, 
headed by Celeste Holm, Madeleine Sherwood 
and James MacArthur, are given quite a num- 
ber of good lines, but the situations never 
quite work out. The message of the play is 
that one should not give a damn for the disap- 
proval of the herd, but somehow it did not 
have quite the right clarion note. I detected 
in it rather too much of that Angst which sur- 
rounds sexual preoccupations in the United 
States—even on Long Island. But the play is 
worth a visit if only for one enchanting mo- 
ment, towards the end, when Miss Holm re- 
cites a little fable to the assembled guests at 
an unsuccessful dinner party. The scene lasts 
hardly more than a minute, but it is one of 
the most perfect pieces of calculation to be 
heard on the New York stage today. 

Of Under the Yum-Yum Tree I can hardly 
hear to speak. It is a farce, set on Telegraph 
Hill in San Francisco, and since it is given one 
interior set only—a good one by Oliver Smith 

we are not even consoled by the view. All 
the skill of Gig Young cannot infuse life into 
this exhausted tale of a high-minded young 
woman who insists on living a virginal life 
with her loved one so as to prove that sex is 
not necessary to marriage. She reverses the 
theme of an old Beatrice Lillie song. She is 
not living in the gutter and she hates it. I 
longed for someone to get to bed with some- 
body so that I could go home. 

The Rape of the Belt now belongs to his- 
tory, after a run that barely broke the starting 
tape. It is, all the same, a quite funny British 
comedy, of a kind that Giraudoux first ex- 
ploited, the rape in question being that of the 
Amazons’ royal belt, and the rapist Heracles. 
Joyce Redman and Constance Cummings de- 
served a better welcome in the leading parts. 

One more comedy needs mention for the 
delightful performance of its protagonist. The 
49th Cousin is barely a play at all, but that 
outstanding comedian Menasha Skulnik must 
be seen if only in order to wonder at the un- 
kindly fate that consistently gives him un- 
promising material to work on. 


Critical Box Score and Summary 

(The following tabulations are based on the 
reactions of the reviewers for the seven New 
York dailies.) 
Period of Adjustment: There were five posi- 
tive votes, including that of Walter Kerr of the 
Herald Tribune: “The new, milder Tennessee 
Williams has now made his appearance on 
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Broadway. He's just as talented as the old 
one.” In the Times, Howard Taubman found 
the play “a serious comedy that is neither es- 
pecially serious nor notably comic.” 

(A play by Tennessee Williams, directed by 
George Roy Hill, setting and lighting by Jo 
Mielziner, presented by Cheryl Crawford at 
the Helen Hayes Theatre with the following 
cast: James Daly, Barbara Baxley, Robert 
Webber, Rosemary Murphy, Nancy R. Pol- 
lock, Lester Mack, Helen Martin, Charles 
McDaniel.) 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown: The musical 
brought about one of the close divisions of 
opinion that marked the period under review. 
Four notices were basically favorable, and 
three unfavorable, though all of them were 
highly qualified in their praise and disapprov- 


al. Most of the praise went to the score and 
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Tammy Grimes; the book and the intermittent 
quality of the entertainment got most of the 
censure. 

(A musical comedy with book by Richard 
Morris, music and lyrics by Meredith Willson, 
directed by Dore Schary, musical numbers 
staged by Peter Gennaro, sets by Oliver Smith, 
costumes by Miles White, lighting by Peggy 
Clark, presented by the Theatre Guild and 
Mr. Schary at the Winter Garden with a com- 
pany including: Tammy Grimes, Harve Pres- 
nell, Cameron Prud’homme, Mony Dalmes, 
Edith Meiser, Mitchell Gregg, Jack Harrold, 
Joseph Sirola, Christopher Hewett, Patricia 
Kelly.) 

Advise and Consent: The verdict was five to 
two, for acquittal. One of the strongest cham- 
pions of the play about politics was John 

[continued on following page] 
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Chapman of the Daily News, who called it 
“absorbing, exciting and disturbing.” The 
strongest opponent was Mr, Taubman, who 
called it “a loaded condemnation of the liberal 
position,” 

(A play by Loring Mandel based on the 
novel by Allen Drury, directed by Franklin 
Schaffner, scenery by Rouben Ter-Arutunian, 
costumes by John Boxer, lighting by Klaus 
Holm, presented by Robert Fryer and Law- 
rence Carr, in association with John Herman, 
at the Cort Theatre with a cast including: Ed 
Begley, Richard Kiley, Chester Morris, Henry 
Jones, Kevin McCarthy, Judson Laire, Staats 
Cotsworth, Sally Kemp, Joan Wetmore, Tom 
Shirley, Woodrow Parfrey, Barnard Hughes.) 
Hedda Gabler: The production was gre >d 
by a generally favorable press, including the 
Taubman verdict of “taut, stirring.” 

(A revival of the play by Henrik Ibsen in 
the translation of Michael Meyer, directed by 
David Ross, lighting by Mel Bourne, costumes 
by Theoni V. Aldredge, presented by Mr. 
Ross at the 4th Street Theatre with the follow- 
ing cast: Anne Meacham, Frederick Rolf, 
Mark Lenard, Lester Rawlins, Lois Holmes, 
Elizabeth Colquhoun, Lori March.) 
Invitation to a March: Three were for, four 
against. My. Chapman again took a favorable 
view: “a most delightful high-style comedy— 
the kind of literate, graceful, imaginative and 
sharp-witted comedy our American drama- 
tists have neglected to write of late.” For 
Frank Aston of the World-Telegram and Sun, 
the play is “more cerebration than dramatics.” 

(A comedy by Arthur Laurents, directed by 

the author, scenery by William Pitkin, cos- 
tumes by Lucinda Ballard, lighting by Paul 
Morrison, presented by the Theatre Guild at 
the Music Box with the following cast: Celeste 
Holm, Eileen Heckart, Madeleine Sherwood, 
Richard Derr, Jane Fonda, James MacArthur, 
Jeffrey Rowland, Tom Hatcher.) 
Under the Yum-Yum Tree: Again there was 
a close decision: three for, four against. And 
the comment ranged from Mr. Taubman’s 
praise (“gay, frothy comedy”) to the pro- 
nouncement of Richard Watts, Jr. 
Post: “almost unbearable.” 


in the 


(A comedy by Lawrence Roman, directed 
by Joseph Anthony, scenery by Oliver Smith, 
costumes by Ray Diffen, lighting by Peggy 
Clark, presented by Frederick Brisson and 
Roger L. Stevens at Henry Miller’s Theatre 
with the following cast: Gig Young, Sandra 
Church, Nan Martin, Dean Jones, John Mac- 
Kay.) 

The 49th Cousin: Everybody had a good word 
for Menasha Skulnik, but only Mr. Chapman 
had praise for the play. 

(A comedy by Florence Lowe and Caroline 
Francke, directed by Jack Smight, scenery and 
lighting by Stewart Chaney, costumes by Gene 
Coffin, presented by the Theatre Guild and 
George Kondolf at the Ambassador Theatre 
with the following cast: Menasha Skulnik, 
Martha Scott, Marian Winters, Evans Evans, 
Gerald Hiken, Eli Mintz, John Boruff, Alfred 
Leberfeld, David Kurian, Paul Tripp.) @ 
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WANTED: MORE STARS, 

LESS ‘METHOD’ 

{continued from page 68] 

she received excellent notices. For several 
weeks she stopped the show in her big scene 
(who can forget the bongo-bongo girl of 
“Civilization”?); she was fresh, beautiful, 
enthusiastic and altogether alluring. And 
yet, basically, she was an amateur. After a 
month or two, her performance lost some- 
thing indefinable. The director could not 
help her, or even detect what was wrong. 
All that could be said was that the applause 
had become perfunctory. The harder she 
tried to recover her enthusiasm, the less it 
paid off. She was in despair. Then, because 
she had character and real talent, she be- 
gan to rebuild her performance, slowly, 
night by night. It took months, but for- 
tunately the revue had a good run. Eventu- 
ally she was back in stride—but no longer 
an amateur. She was a professional actress 
who knew how to dominate an audience, 
and bring out the desired responses. She is 
now, of course, one of our established stars. 

It is that sort of experience which few of 
our present-day actors have had; yet it was 
the basic training of all of the great per- 
formers of the theatre of old, and is still a 
common experience in England and Europe. 

Since our own young actors, by and large, 
have had no such training, they are in great 
need of something to take its place—some- 
thing to provide a feeling of security as they 
face a live audience. And that is where the 
“Method” enters the picture. Instead of re- 
lying on body and voice control, on stage- 
craft and stage manners—in short, on the 
technique of the stage, which they don’t 
possess—they find emotional and spiritual 
values in the creative approach to their 
parts. Doubtless such values are of enormous 
satisfaction to the actor. But does the audi- 
ence give a rap for them? 

Let us consider another example, the case 
of a schoolteacher in a Welsh mining town. 
The play is The Corn Is Green. 1 have for- 
gotten the name of the teacher, but I shall 
never forget the name of the actress who 
played the part: Ethel Barrymore. 

In preparing the part, did she study the 
background of a schoolteacher in a Welsh 
village? Did she go down into the coal 
mines? Did she join a choral society and 
steep herself in the lovely music of the dis- 
trict? Did she brush up on the subjects that 
she presumably had been teaching, or worry 
about the moral or intellectual level of her 
Welsh associates? I refuse to answer my 
questions. But the result of Aer method was 
not realism—not a psychological and pain- 
stakingly accurate sketch of a little Welsh 
schoolteacher. The result was an Ethel 
Barrymore performance sheer theatrical 
bravura. That’s what the customers came in 
droves to see and applaud. 

Ethel Barrymore was a star, the sort of 
performer that a large audience will pay 
money to see. We have some stars left in our 
theatre, but most of them are old, or Eng- 
lish. There are few stars among our 
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young American actors who fit my definition. 
I am not thinking of the multitude of film 
stars who are little more than pin-up girls. 
As for television, it has its great personali- 
ties, men like Arthur Godfrey, Jack Paar, 
George Gobel, Ed Sullivan. But the stars 
made by television are not even actors with- 
in the scope of my definition, much less 
stars. 

For a great many theatre people, the star 
is one of those Gilbertian characters who 
“never would be missed.” The mine-run 
actor obviously won't miss him. The author 
without a star can write as he pleases, and 
such dubious freedom may even rid him of 
the thought of creating a theatrically effec- 
tive role. The director? Well, the director 
without a star has himself become a star. 

Some of those I have mentioned may 
argue that the demise of the star has been 
a boon to acting. They will suggest that 
stars are not essentially actors at all, but 


performers. Such a suggestion is an example 
of the Catty Cliché, something worth con. 
tempt, if indeed worthy of a reaction at all, 
By my definition the star is always an actor, 
albeit a special one—something very like the 
virtuoso performer of the concert stage. 
Now we come to the choice. On the one 
hand there is the “Method,” developing a 
group of actors able to approach various 
roles along the psychological avenue, to the 
great satisfaction of theatre folk in gener- 
al; on the other hand, technical training in 
stagecraft, developing a group of actors able 
to obey the behests of their directors with 
faultless technique, and developing also from 
among the group a few personalities of 
outstanding talent. Which should we choose? 
That we have a choice is due to a new 
element that has sprung up in the last 
few years. I refer to the off-Broadway 
theatre, and to the huge development of 
little theatre and community theatre, which 
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is largely amateur but coming more and 
more under the influence of professional di- 
rectors and guest artists. Since we now have 
a training ground that is showing great 
vitality and increasing scope, we should 
ask whether we are going to continue to 
train in the school of the “Method,” or 
whether the “Method” has served its pur- 
pose and shonld be relegated to limbo. 

Michel Saint-Denis, who is one of the 
most distinguished trainers of actors, re- 
cently made a survey of American schools of 
acting. I had the privilege of hearing him 
speak of his findings at the annual meeting 
of the New York chapter of ANTA. He 
speaks English fluently, and he has a direct, 
hard-hitting style of reporting, which is 
tempered by a delightfully diplomatic French 
accent, Although I am unable to quote him 
blow by blow, I gathered that, in his survey 
of our schools, he did not like what he saw. 
The ideal school of acting, in his view, 
would stress voice and body control, and 
those elements of stagecraft that can be 
taught; then, through practice in acting, he 
would help the actor to develop an individ- 
ual style, or stress personality. 

If we put our choice—“Method” actor or 
star performer?—to a vote, I suggest that 
a major part in the choosing be given to one 
who, although seldom mentioned in such 
symposiums, is the most important person 
in the theatre. I refer to the man out front: 
the audience. 

I believe that the audience would vote 


unhesitatingly for “performers” rather than 
“actors,” for personalities rather than psy- 
chologists. Let no one protest that the audi- 
ence should be educated to like good acting, 
even though it may prefer something else. 
Some folks say that the theatre does the 
audience a great favor, and that the mere 
mention of audience preferences is out of 
order. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, which is simply that the audience 
does far more for the theatre than the thea- 
tre can ever repay. The audience is essen- 
tial; if its members do not find what they 
want, they will not be found when they are 
wanted, 

What they want, I contend, is personali- 
ties. Let the reader think a minute before 
he denies that, and he will not then deny 
it. Perhaps he will say that nothing can be 
done about such a preference, since a per- 
sonality (or, if you prefer the more literal 
definition, “magnetic personal quality”) can- 
not be created by teaching, any more than 
talent can be imparted by teaching. I re- 
call that Lillian Hellman opened her ad- 
dress to Hatcher Hughes’s playwriting class 
at Columbia University with the statement 
that playwriting cannot be taught. Very 
true, though rather tough on Hatcher, who 
was trying to teach it. Greatness is innate, 
but even the great must be trained in the 
basic techniques. And that preliminary to 
greatness assuredly can be taught. I have in 
mind all the things, largely physical—con- 
trol of voice and body, stage manners, re- 
laxation and concentration, pantomime— 
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that are fundamental, but all too often rele- 
gated to second place by the devotees of 


the “Method” 
Stanislavsky 


(though not, of course, by 
himself). 

I was directing, some years ago, at the 
Barter Theatre. Most of the kids had copies 
of An Actor Prepares tucked in their pock- 
ets. But it was easy to spot the real devotees, 
Their two distinguishing marks were that 
they refused to make any meaningful move- 
ments of hands or bodies on stage (that 
was considered “ham”), and they could not 
be heard. One girl, cast as the ingénue in 
Night Must Fall, had talent and a pleasing 
personality, but she was the clumsiest ac- 
tress I ever set eyes on. A class in calis- 
thenics and ballet was available in the 
mornings. I begged, implored, cajoled and 
commanded, but my ingénue had other 
ideas. She had come to act, not to dance; 
she spent her mornings in the subconscious, 
emotionally creative approach to her part. 

As for well, it 


singer out of Rex Harrison! 


voice control made a 

So let us forget the “Method,” and con- 
centrate on tech- 
training 
come the Gielguds, the Oliviers, the Fon- 
tannes, the 


perfecting the physical 


niques of stagecraft. From such 


Audrey Hepburns. Let’s have 
more of them, Let's go to school with Mar- 
cel Marceau, not with Sigmund Freud. The 
analyst’s couch is as out of date in the 
theatre as the casting couch. Let’s send them 


both to the dump! @ 


WHY CRITICS CAN’T WIN 
{continued from page 12] 


legato, and the applause after my “Finch han 
dal vino” 


X, the critic, left during my scene with the 


was sloppy and uncoordinated. Mr. 


Commendatore, which he later described as 
‘truly Gothic.’ How the hell does Mr. X know 
whether it was true Gothic or phony baroque, 
since he wasn’t there? . . .” 

That sort of thing might have a salutary 
effect on the subtle relations between artists 
and critics. 

In this era of flagrant corruption no hint of 
payola has touched music criticism. We know 
of course that Giacomo Meyerbeer used to 
visit the important critics in Vienna before 
one of his premiéres to pay them his respects 
and possibly something else, but you know 
what happened to Meyerbeer. All I can say is 
that no composer ever offered me anything. 
Modern composers are poor devils; they ex- 
pect us critics to pay for the drinks. Years 
ago when I was a novice in this hazardous 
business I was invited to dinner by the hus- 
band of a singer whom I had praised enthusi- 
astically. Fool that I was, I accepted the in- 
vitation, which was a gastronomic experience. 
The lady knew her way around her range, 
and her chicken breasts with mushrooms in 
white sauce were as good as her sotto voce. 
Unfortunately she gave a bad performance a 
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few weeks later, which I was bound to record. 
She has never called me since, and when her 
husband sees me in the street he crosses over 
to the other side. 

I should have known, of course, that the 
chicken breasts in white sauce were intended 
to create a stronger bond between us. It was 
my bad luck that I had to write for a music 
magazine on the lady’s singing performance 
when I should have written for Cuisine et 
Vins de France on her suprémes de volaille 
aux champignons a blanc. I know better today 
and buy my own chicken breasts. Much as |] 
like the pleasures of dining and wining, the 
color of a man’s claret will under no circum- 
stance color my judgment of the color of his 
wife’s voice. 

Some performers’ healthy feeling for music 
is not matched by a sound sense of proportion. 
They don’t want to learn that the critic reports 
on an artist’s performance, not on his char- 
acter. I admire certain singers enormously be- 
tween 7 and 10 p.m. on certain nights. But | 
wouldn’t want to spend the rest of the night 
with them. I’ve had to praise highly artists 
whom I don’t respect greatly as people; and 
I've had to criticize performers whom I’m ex 
tremely proud to call my friends. Such are the 
pitfalls of the profession, the critic’s eternal 
dilemma. If great artists were nice people, life 
would be a lot easier for Mr. Bing and his col- 
leagues. Never mind—some of my best 
friends are singers. 

The truth of the matter is that the critic is 
asked for his autograph only when he passes 
by the stage door, and is mistaken for a tenor. 
The members of the management consider 
him a damn nuisance or, at best, a necessary 
evil. (In Vienna where even the ushers have a 
sixth sense for the subtle interplay of relations 
between management and critics, I am greeted 
as “Herr Professor” when I haven’t made my- 
self too unpopular, and “Herr Doktor,” the 
lowest local greeting formula, when I am in 
disgrace.) As to the Generalmusikdirektoren, 
we are noticed by them only when we've men- 
tioned them favorably at least four times in 
succession, or compared them at least twice in 
two successive months with the late Tosca- 
nini—which happens rarely because today’s 
crop of Generalmusikdirektoren just isn’t that 
good. We frequently get dirty looks from a 
diva, unprintable comments from her con- 
sorts, and anonymous letters from her admir- 
ers. We are always suspected of having been 
“influenced” by someone we praise, or of har- 
boring a Freudian complex against someone 
we rap. And most of us realize that all critics 

before, during and since Schumann, Hugo 
Wolf and Debussy, and including ourselves— 
have been wrong once in a while. 

Still, we go on because we love music and 
opera, that exciting, complex art in which per 
fection is often approached and rarely at- 
tained, and because we even love — from 7 
to 10 p.m., anyway—the little people up there 
on the stage and down in the pit whom the 
good God gave talent, and who often act as if 
they were little gods. 

So long, friends. See you at the next pre- 
miére! @ 
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people in motion pictures. There is less free- 
dom on the stage.” 

“Don’t you ordinarily prefer to work on the 
stage?” 

“I prefer not to work ordinarily. I prefer to 
work well.” 

Preminger was by now relaxed, as though 
talking about himself had acted as a kind of 
tranquilizer. While casting about for another 
way to get him started, I looked at the notes I 
had made previously on his career. Born Lud- 
wig Otto Preminger in 1906 in Vienna, he be- 
came a lawyer and simultaneously worked 
with Max Reinhardt. He got out of Vienna in 
the mid-1930s, accompanied, Billy Wilder told 
me, by Sam Spiegel (“I do not want to men- 
tion Sam Spiegel in an article about me,” 
Preminger said to me when I asked him about 
that, and added, “And be sure to put that 
in!”). They went to New York, where Prem 
inger soon found work as a director. He did 
Libel! (1935), the revival of Outward Bound 
(1938) and In Time to Come (1942). In 1939 
he directed, and acted in, Margin for Error, 
which provided his first Nazi role. Preminger’s 
first work in American films occurred shortly 
after his arrival in this country; early in the 
1940s he returned to Hollywood, where he 
both directed and acted in a series of suc- 
cesses before becoming an independent. Think- 
ing of the enormous audiences for his films, 
and the relatively limited size of the Broad- 
way audience, I asked him what possible sat- 
isfaction, in terms of mass response, he could 
get out of directing a play. 

“What difference does it make, if a thou- 
sand or a hundred thousand get to see it?” 
was the reply. “Your question would make 
sense only if I gave up movies and would say 
I'm not going to make any more films. Then 
you could ask me why I'm giving up movies. 
I'm only returning for a while to the stage, 
and then I’m doing another movie. This play 
happened to catch my fancy. I was in Venice 
with Mr. Ira Levin, the writer, who was work- 
ing on a film script for me, and he said he had 
the play, and I said I will do the play, and 
that is the way it happened: I liked the play 
and wanted to do it. Is that so unusual? I 
bought it; Henry Fonda read it and immedi- 
ately liked it.” 

“Did you think of Fonda because he’s a big 
name at the box office?” I asked, feeling cer- 
tain that that must have been in the back of 
his head. 

“No. It is a natural part for him. He is 
ideally cast in it. I do not think about box- 
office people first. I only think first about 
people who can play parts as actors. Oh, if it 
so happens these actors are stars, I like it. But 
I do not choose people because they happen 
to be big stars. Many big stars wanted to play 
parts in my pictures, and I turned them down 
because I thought in spite of the fact that they 
were big names they did not qualify for these 
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parts. I am deeply convinced that no star can 
draw just because he is a star.” 

I turned to the critics, saying to Preminger 
that in my opinion it was daring of him to 
come to Broadway and risk a huge investment 
of his time in something that could be killed 
by nine men, or eight, or however many critics 
there are. 

“T don’t think the critics can murder any- 
thing that is really good,” 
taking a second brandy. 
agree with critics 


said Preminger, 
“IT don’t always 
in fact I particularly 
naturally, when they 
write a bad review about my work—but ac- 
tually a critic has a job to do the way I do, 
and if he is doing a good job he has to in- 
form his readers, and he has to inform them 
in such a way that he keeps faith with them 
so that they keep following his reviews. He 
cannot just arbitrarily kill anything.” 
“Nonsense,” 


disagree with them, 


I said. “Of course they can 
kill a show in New York. They can’t in 
London; that’s why I resent the New York 
critic system so much.” 

“There is a difference in London,” Pre- 
minger said. He was going to the theatre 
within the half hour, and he now fished 
around in a desk drawer, found a clean 
shirt, and started unbuttoning it to put it 
n. “In London, the people there, they are an 
audience. This has nothing to do with critics. 
The English audience goes to a play not 
only if the play is one hundred per cent 
right. They go only if it is interesting and 
there are interesting performances. They go 
to the theatre more than they do here.” 

“They go,” I said, “not only because they 
love the theatre but because it is cheaper. 
Here it costs the average suburban man and 
wife $50, what with tickets, sitter, transporta- 
tion, dinner, everything, to see a Broadway 
show. Therefore they listen to the critics and 
decide what they will invest in. In London a 
couple from, say, Chislehurst, in Kent, can 
go to the theatre for about $12, at the most.” 

Preminger’s wife, the former Hope Bryce, 
“Hopele!” he cried. “Sit down, dar- 
ling, have a drink, and listen to the discus- 
sion.” One of the three men hastily procured 
a drink for her. 


arrived. 


“We've got to hurry, Otto dear, if we're 
going to make the curtain,” she said. 

Ottodear was now tying his necktie. It was 
obvious tiat our pitched battle was over, and 
that he had won. He had managed to dodge 
most of my questions; his performance had 
made me think of Billy Wilder’s remark about 
him: “He is a great showman. He is a good 
director, but he is a great showman.” I knew, 
as I was preparing to leave, that I had been in 
the presence of a powerful personality, who for 
the sake of power might easily give me a total- 
ly different interview, embodying a diametri- 
cally opposed set of opinions, the next time 
around. I remembered the remark of Leon 
Ames, that competent and ingratiating pro- 
fessional: “Otto has to have his way. If he 
doesn’t get it, look out.” 


I'd looked out, and Otto had his way. @ 
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